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Hotes. 


‘MODERN ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY,’ 

I read with much pleasure your notice of this 
work. It is most satisfactory, when a man devotes 
many years to doing something which is for 
public use, to find that praise can be given. It 
Occurs to me that your readers will like to have a 
few notes as to various things that I have observed 
in perusing this laborious work, and I also give 
some hints for a second edition should one be 


Mr. Boase was a solicitor by profession, but 
some years ago he found the profession too dry for 
him, and he took to the keepership of old law 
books when he became Librarian to the Law 
Society, a catalogue of whose library be edited last 
year. This catalogue is an index to itself, authors 
and subjects in one alphabet, and is not only the 
best law catalogue, but I believe the best cata- 
logue of any library ever published. 

* Modern English Biography ’ has been upwards 
of seven years going through the press, which will 
account for persons who have died in the mean 
time, like Matthew Arnold, not being included, 
and answer the reviewer's objection. The cost of 

mting, binding, correspondence, searches at 





merset House and parish registers, and other 
_ Spenses has been about 500/., so that if every | 


one of the 200 copies for sale sells at 30s., there 
will not be much remuneration for Mr. Boase’s 
twenty years’ labour. 

The biography contains many more notices than 
are included in the 8,000 stated on the title-page ; 
for example, under Serjeant Adams (note that in 
the early pages this is erroneously spelt ‘‘ser- 
geant ”) we have the dates of the death of six per- 
sons besides the subject of the notice. 

Most people have some monument to their 
memory, but the first Marquess of Anglesey left a 
monument at Waterloo to his leg, for the loss of 
which he refused a pension, and saved his country 
47,0001, 

Under “ Applegarth” we learn that in 1821 
some millions of 1/, Bank of England notes were 
— but never used. Might they not come in 
now 

Under ‘‘ W. H. Ashurst,” the founder of the 
well-known firm of solicitors, it is an omission that 
no mention is made of his having written any- 
thing. His son was for many years solicitor to the 
Post Office. In the ‘Handbook of Fictitious 
Names’ I have erroneously given his donym 
as ‘‘John” Search. My sitaho—iheh I only 
found to be so some years after from the author's 
son—has been copied by Cushing in ‘ Initials and 
Pseudonyms, p. 335. Under ‘‘ Ashhurst” (so 
spelt with two ‘‘ h’s”) there is a cross-reference to 
the pseudonym, which, however, has been omitted. 
Mr. Boase tells us that the Rev. T. Binney wrote 
under the pseudonym of ‘‘ John Search.” 

Under ‘* William Bates,” your well-known cor- 
respondent, who died in 1884, add that his 
pictures and prints were sold at Sotheby’s in 
January, 1887. 

Under “ Bendigo,” the celebrated prize-fighter, it 
is noted that he was one of three children at a birth. 

Of all offences, that for which we find a clergy- 
man convicted in 1813 seems strangest, for it 
could do nobody harm. He illegally obtained a 
licence for a public-house when no such house was 
in existence, and was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. 

Under ‘‘ Edmond Beales” the Hyde Park riots 
might have been mentioned. 

ow many men have thirty-nine children, as 
did Beldham, the celebrated cricketer ?—twenty- 
eight by his first wife. 

Thomas Brightwood was also author of a pri- 
vately printed ‘Journal of a Tour, &c., through 
Belgium, 1828.’ Query anonymous? 

Under my late friend, the Rev. T. A. W. 
Buckley, Mr. Boase, who makes quite a specialty 
of mentioning where portraits are given, might 
have added that his portrait is given twice in his 
‘ Adventures of Mr. Sydenham Greenfinch,’ viz., 
on the frontispiece and on p. 83. 

Edward Bullen is duly credited with the 
authorship of his work on ‘Pleading,’ but it 
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might also have been stated that for over a genera- 
tion this book has been the text-book and leading 
authority on the subject. 

Am I wrong in the idea that Alfred Bunn, the 
well-known theatrical manager, died in pecuniary 
difficulties? The place, Boulogne, favours the 
idea, and yet he spent 2,000l. in purchasing the 
dignity of Gentleman! ‘ 

William Burges should have been credited with 
the magnificent collection of armour he presented 
to the British Museum. 

The style of printing and clear type adopted by 
Mr. Boase is good, but I object to italics for any- 
thing, and very much so for titles of books. I 
hope, with your permission, to contiaue these notes. 

Ratps Tomas. 


LITERARY TREASURES IN TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN, 

“Trinity College, the cradle of much learning and wit, 
and the Alma Mater of as long a roll of names honour- 
able in science and literature as almost any seat of 
learning in the world can boast,” 

So saith my Murray, but he might have added 
“ also the sacred depository of many national and 
foreign literary treasures." For in good sooth it 
is such, as I discovered to my delight during a 
recent visit to its famous library. Being in “ Baille- 
atha-cliath ” (the city of the Ford of the Hurdles), 
as Dublin is called in old Irish annals, on pro- 
fessional business, I made an express pilgrimage to 
that shrine of letters to see the world-renowned 
Book of Kells. Expectations are often dashed in 
their fruition, but mine were a long way to the 
rear of their fulfilment. No description of this 
literary heirloom of the Irish nation that I have 
seen comes within measurable distance of the 
exquisite reality. This marvel of ancient Irish 
decorative art “is considered,” writes O’Hart 
(‘ Irish Pedigrees,’ p. 613),— 
“to have been written by St. Colameille in the sixth 
century, was preserved for many sges at the Columbian 
Monastery of Kells, in Meath, and is now in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin. It contains a manuscript 
copy of the four Gospels, and is illuminated with decora- 
tions of surpassing beauty.” 
And Lady Wilde (‘ Ancient Legends of Ireland,’ 
p. 292) says of it :— 

“The Book of Kells has filled all critics with wonder 
and admiration. It is more decorated than any existing 
copy of the Gospels, and is pronounced by learned 
authorities to be the most beautiful ript in 
existence of so early a date, and the most magnificent 
seer of penmansbip and illumination in the Western 

or 





It is a matter for eternal regret that this wonder- 
fal art has been irretrievably lost to the world. 
Many have tried to resuscitate it, but fruitlessly. 
“ Towards the close of the tenth century,” remarks 





“ the Frankish style of ornamentation, a blending of the 
classical and the Byzantine, had almost entirely su 
seded the beautiful and delicate Celtic art both in Eng- 
land and on the continent, and about the fifteenth cen- 
tury it disappeared even from our own Ireland, the 
country of its origin.” 
Mrs. D'Olier’s clever and praiseworthy imitative 
efforts line a great portion of the walls of the 
library in frames, but the colouring in many in- 
stances seems fading, whereas the illumination 
of this book (of which they are copies) is 
apparently as fresh to-day as it was a thousand 
years ago. The observant Cambrensis might well 
exclaim (1177 a.p.) as he gazed at the gorgeous 
workmanship of this Book of Kells, ‘‘ This is more 
like the ook of angels than of mortals.” 
I noticed a discrepancy of dates in the reputed 
chronology of this book which is worth a remark, 
O’Hart (supra) assigns the sixth century as the 
epoch of its authorship, whilst it is relegated to 
the eighth on the card lying on its open pages. 
Which is the correct date? The former most cer- 
tainly, as the “‘ Dove of the Church,” as St. Colam- 
cille was called, and as his namesignifies (his original 
name being Crimhthain), was born in 521, and 
died at Iona in 597. The date, therefore, on the 
card is evidently a lapsus calami, which ought to 
be rectified. 
Of the other Irish MSS, preserved within the 
venerable walls of this library (which, with the 
exception of the books of Kells, Durrow, and 
Dinwma, I unfortunately did not see) O’Curry says: 
* The collection in Trinity College consists of over 
a hundred and forty volumes, several of them on vellum, 
dating from the early part of the twelfth down to the 
middle of the last century, There are also beautiful 
copies of the gospels known as the books of Kells and 
Durrow ; and Dinma's book, attributable to the sixth and 
seventh centuries. The Saltair of St. Ricemarch, Bishop 
of St. David’s in the eleventh century, contains also an 
exquisite copy of the Roman Martyrology, and a very 
ancient Hieronymian version of the Gospels, the hist 
of which is unknown, but which is evidently an Iri 
MS. of not later than the ninth century, with its ancient 
box, and numerous Ossianic forms relating to the Fenian 
heroes, some of very great antiquity.” 

I also saw a copy of the first book printed in 
Dublin (1521), and amongst foreign literary 
treasures a copy of the first editions of Dante, 
Shakespeare (first folio), and the ‘ Faerie Queene’ 
(1609), and also Caxton’s ‘ Dictes and Sayings of 
the Philosophers’ (1477), all of which are, of 
course, under glass. My copy of Murray (1878) 
puts down the printed volumes to a hundred and 
forty thousand, whereas, as I was informed by one 
of the librarians, they now number two hundred 
and fifty thousand. IBS. , 

Manchester. 





SWEDISH AND ENGLISH. 
Every now and then a deliciously innocent 
article on language escapes editorial supervision, 





Lady Wilde (op. cit., p. 295),— 


and finds its way into print. An amusing instance 
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may be found in the June number of the Journal 
of Education, entitled ‘ Gleanings amongst Swedes.’ 

The author was led to his knowledge of Swedish, 
he tells us, by observing the word Tandsticker on 
a box of matches. This, he kindly informs us, 
is derived from tand, a tooth, and sticker, a splinter. 
Here there are only four errrors. The word is 
Tandstickor, with &@ and o (nota ande). Téand 
has nothing to do with tooth, but is from tdanda, 
to kindle, akin to tinder. And lastly, stickor is 
not singular, but plural. 

After this somewhat inaccurate introduction to 
the language, many curious discoveries followed. 
The following are specimens. 

Gammer (which really means grandmother, as 
gaffer does grandfather) is from Swed. gammel, 
old. (The right spelling is gammal, but we must 
not be particular.) 

The Swed. basun must be a relative of bassoon. 
Unluckily, there is no kinsbip at all; see Posaune 
in Kluge. Basun is merely a borrowed word in 
Swedish, and certainly has no original value in 
that language. Besides, it means a trumpet; and 
the Swedish for bassoon is Bassong. 

Lin means flax, as linwm does in Latin. Con- 
sidering that lin is nothing but the Lat. linum 
done into Swedish, the coincidence, after all, is 
hardly to be considered wonderful. 

Next comes a new notion of borrowing native 
English words from Swedish. Thus, we are told 
that our acre is either borrowed from the Lat. 
ager or from Swed. “Aker.” Well, it so happens 
that our acre is the A.-S. @cer, not borrowed from 
either one or the other, but cognate with both. 

At any rate, we are told, if we do not admit 
that acre is borrowed from Swed “Aker,” we must 
at least admit that ochre is derived therefrom. 
This is curious, for ochre is Greek ! 

Funniest of all is the notion of deriving an 
English word from a combination of Swedish 
words, Thus, our hide is not derived merely from 
Swed. hud, a hide, but at the same time from hy, 
skin. The forms hud and hy, neatly fused together, 
give hide. This is our old friend the ‘‘ port- 
manteau” word, familiar to ‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land.’ Bat the truth is that hy does not, primarily, 
mean skin, but colour. It is cognate with A.-S. 
hiw, our hue, and has nothing whatever to do 
with hide. As to hud, it is merely a cognate 
form. 

Like Oliver Twist, we can but ask for “ more.” 

Water W. Sear. 





Fatr.—There is a common conversational ex- 
pression in which this word plays the principal 
part. For example, “She there met with her 
fate,” meaning that the lady in question had 
found her mate. It is generally supposed, I 
believe, that the word fate, in this sense, comes 


destiny, as in the ordinary signification of the 
word. But it seems to me not improbable that 
the phrase is an importation from France, where 
the word employed is fait, not fate. The dic- 
tionaries explain that fait means share, one’s 
own, that which suits one. To give some ex- 
amples of the French use of fait, I will first cite 
a passage in Le Sage’s ‘ Diable Boiteux,’ where 
two sisters are discussing the important question 
of husbands : “ Pour moi, ma sceur, a dit la cadette, 
j'aime le solide, je veux un homme riche, et le 
gros Don Blanco sera mon fait.” Then, in Le 
Sage’s comedy, ‘Turcaret,’ we find Madame Jacob 
proposing as a husband to the waiting-maid Lisette, 
“Un gros commis qui a fait déja quelque bien ”; 
—— Lisette replies, “ Le bon parti! voilA mon 
‘ait.”” 

The word, however, is not confined to contem- 
plated matrimonial affairs. In Le Sage’s ‘ Bachelier 
de Salamanque’ there is a lady who sets forth the 
qualifications she wished to meet with in a pre- 
ceptor for her son, and the Bachelier, who is an 
applicant for the post, exclaims, “Je suis donc 
votre fait, madame.” “I am just the person to 
suit you.” J. Y. Jounson, 

Madeira. 


Tue Lisrary 1n St. Mary’s Cuvrca, Stam- 
ForRD. (See 8" 8S. i. 324.)—My attention has 
been drawn to a letter from Mr. Josern Patiuirs 
which appeared at the above reference with regard 
to Richard Bannister’s library in St. Mary's Church, 
Stamford. Says Mr. Puituirs :— 

* In 1890, the interior of the church was gutted and 
renovated, the books were carted away, and are said to 
be now lying in a lumber-room in an adjoining parish 
concen The dieappearance of so curious a church library is 
greatly to be deplored.” 

One cannot help regretting that before com- 
municating to you so inaccurate a statement Mr. 
Puituips did not put himself into communication 
either with myself or with one of the church- 
wardens of St. Mary’s, that he might have had the 
opportunity of verifying what he himself acknow- 
ledges to have received on uncertain evidence. 
Any one of us could have pointed out to him that : 

1. During the restoration of the church, in 1890, 
the library of books was carefully removed from 
its former position in the Lady Chapel and safely 
stored by one of the churchwardens. 

2. At the completion of the works in connexion 
with the restoration, a new cupboard was specially 
fitted up for the books (at considerable expense to 
m in the clergy vestry. 

That the ro & =i all in this cupboard at 
the present moment, a much drier and more suit- 
able place than that from which they were removed 
at the first. 

It seems to me that too great care cannot be 
taken with regard to the communications addressed 





from the Latin fatum, and is the synonym of 


to ‘N. & Q.’; for the whole charm, and indeed the 
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whole value of the publication is destroyed if 
co ndents are suffered to approach it in the 
spirit of conjecture. 
Oanew H. Sr. Jonn-Mitpmay, M.A. 
St. Mary's Rectory, Stamford. 


“ Measures, not men.’’—The following variant 
upon this familiar phrase is to be found in a letter 
of James West, M.P. for St. Albans, and Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, written to the Duke of 
Newcastle from the House of Commons, on May 2, 
1757, wherein it is observed of the evening’s 
debate :— 

“Nothing material has fell from any one worth 
troubling your grace with, but that Lord Barrington 
declared he had no attachment to persons but to things 
(the words of Mr. Pitt).”-—British a Add. MSS8., 


32,871, f. 9. 
Atrrep F. Rossrys. 


Bormpers or tHe Prramips. (See 8 §, i. 
396.)—At the above reference R. R. speaks of 
“ the swarms of miserable Israelites who built the 
Pyramids.” It may be desirable to point out that, 
though it is impossible to fix the exact date of the 
building of the Pyramids, this was certainly long 
before the time of Jacob or the existence of his 
posterity, the Israelites. W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath, 


Sr. Saviour’s, Sourmwark.—An error, or at 
least such I conceive it to be, is so constantly 
cropping up with regard to the time when St. Mary 
Overie’s Church, Southwark, was first called 
St. Saviour’s, that you will perhaps allow me to 
explain the matter. I have, I believe, traced the 
error to Wright’s ‘ Cyclopedia of London,’ and I 
su others have copied it. The passage (some- 
what shortened) is as follows :— 

“In the Lansdowne MS. there is a curious record of 
a charge of heresy brought against Joan Baker in 1510 
for having said she ‘ was sorry she had gone in so many 
~—— = as to St. Saviour's,’ &c. St. Mary Overie’s 

supposed to have received its modern name of 
St. Saviour’s at the dissolution of the monasteries in 
1539. The passage just quoted, however,’ shows that 
the latter was known as St, Saviour’s nearly thirty years 
before,” 

I do not for a moment believe that our beauti- 
fal church was called St. Saviour’s before the Dis- 
solution, nor do I think it likely that pilgrimages 
were ever made to it. The place referred to was, 
I should think, undoubtedly St. Saviour’s Monas- 
tery at Bormondsey, very little further from London 
Bridge than St. Mary Overie’s only on the other 
side of the Borough High Street. 

The people were accustomed to call the abbey 
at Bermondsey St. Saviour’s, or they would never 
have given in to the change of name. Witness 
the utter impossibility the authorities found it to 
alter the name of St. Thomas’s Hospital. They 
tried to call it King’s Hospital, &c., but it would 
not do, and so they named it St. Thomas the 





Apostle, instead of St. Thomas 4 Becket. I feel 
quite sure that St. Saviour’s was never so called 
till after the Dissolution . 
Cuan.otte G. Boczr, 
St. Saviour’s. P 


A “Lavy Parsoy.”—The Star of April 22, 
in an account of the wedding of Dr. Smythe, of 
Belfast, with the widow of the late Mr. tor, 
the eminent astronomer, records the fact that 
** among the guests was the Rev. Florence Collock, 
an ordained lady parson.” The wedding took place 
the previous day at the Scotch Church, — 
Square, London. LL 


Cuarman’s Homer.—In a revised and enlarged 
edition of his ‘English Literature Primer, dated 
1890, Mr. Stopford Brooke still retains this 
sentence an Chapman’s verse, as it stood in the 
book when it was issued in 1876: ‘‘ The rushing 
gallop of the long fourteen-syllable stanza in which 
it is written has the fire and swiftness of Homer, 
but it has not his directness or dignity.” Mr, 
Stopford Brooke, of course, means verse or line ; 
but, as that may not be immediately apparent to 
all his readers, it were well that the right word 
should be entered without delay. It is a pity that 
the excellence of an invaluable text-book should 
be marred even by a slight flaw. 

Taomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B, 


Anpey.—Just as there are people who call 
every ancient service-book a “ missal,” so there 
are those who conceive that an ancient abbey con- 
sisted of nothing but a church. The church is 
commonly the only portion of the monastic build- 
ings left, and thus becomes known as “ the abbey” 
to bank holiday excursionists and the like. But 
it is discouraging to find that the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Gloucester, when writing of Evesham as 
‘The Vanished Abbey,’ in the English Illustrated 
Magazine for May, falls into a similar confusion. 
He sympathizes with the monks of Evesham on 
“ the col tte of their holy house and its glorious 
abbey,” and tells us “‘ there is no trace of the old 
abbey. The solitary ruined arch belonged to the 
chapter house.” ‘“ Evesham Abbey and the great 
Benedictine house beneath its nee * x . 


James Hirst.— 

“ A few days ago died in the neighbourhood of Pen- 
nistone, Yorkshire, James Hirst, who in the year 1711 
lived servant with the hon. Edward Wortley, Esq.—It 
happened one day delivering a parcel of letters to his 
master, by mistake he kept AF gm of Mr. Wortley’s 
and delivered one that he had been writing to his mis- 
tress; it was not long before James discovered the 
mistake, and hurried back to his master, but unfortu- 
nately for poor James this letter ~~ to be one of 
the first that presented itself to Mr, Wortley, and before 
James returned he had given way to a curiosity that | 
him to open and read the love-told story of an amorous 
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footman ; it was in vain that he solicited to have it 
returned to him. ‘No (says Mr. Wortley), James, 
shall be a great man, and this letier shall. be published 
in the Spectators.’ He communicated the letter to his 
friend Sir Richard Steele, and it was accordingly pub- 
lished in James's own words, and is that letter in vol. i. 
No. 71 of the Spectators, beginning Dear Betty.—James 
soon found means to remove that cruelty of which he 
complains in bis letter, but before their wishes were 
completed, Betty's death put a hasty period to a passion 
that would do no discredit to folks of a much superior 
rank than theirs.”"—Hoey’s Dublin Mercury, No, 668, 
Jan, 31-Feb. 2, 1771._ 
H. H. §. 


Hexuamu.—There were twelve bishops of Hex- 
ham, in Northumberland, which became an epis- 
copal see in 681. The great priory was founded 
by St. Wilfrid, and Hexham was the capital of 
the district still called Hexhamshire. The name, 
so faras I know, has never been explained. Canon 
Raine, in his history of the Priory of Hexham, 
makes it the ‘‘town on the holy stream,” the 
stream now called the Hallgarth burn, and for- 
merly the Halgut. Now Beda calls the church 
Hagustaldensis ecclesia, and in the ‘Saxon Chronicle’ 
we have Hagustaldes éa, evidently the Hextold 
burn, and Hagustaldes ham, of which the modern 
name Hexham is a corruption. Here we have the 
clue to the meaning of the name, hagostealdes 
being the genitive of hagosteald, which means 
celibacy, while hagostealdes or hegstealdes is the 
genitive of hagosteald or hegsteald, which means 
a celibate or unmarried rson. Hence the 
Hagustaldes-ham of the ‘Chronicle’ denotes the 
home of the celibate monks established here by 
Wilfred. Isaac TaYtor. 


** HAULED OVER THE COALS.”—A very early use 
of this phrase occurs on the title-page of the 
following book: ‘‘The Bee Hive of the Romish 
Church. A worke of all good Catholikes too bee 
read, and most necessary to bee understood. 
Wherein the Catholike Religion is substantially 
confirmed, and the Heretikes finely fetch’d ouer 
the coales. Translated out of the Dutch into 
English by George Gilpin the Elder.” Printed in 
London by Thomas Dawson, 1580. It is dedi- 
cated to Sidney by John Stell, the publisher. It 
may be mentioned that this was the second edition 
of the English translation, the first having ap 
in the previous year, and does not contain the 
expression “fetch’d ouer the coales,” which, on 
the other hand, appeared in the third, fourth, and 
fifth editions, the last being dated 1636. The 
work was written by “Isaac Rabbotenu,” the 
pseudonym of Philips van Marnix van Sant 
Aidegonde. The original edition appeared in 
1571. W. Seosaee. 

63, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Goop-Bre.—May I express a hope that when 
Dr. Murray (or Mr. Bradley) reaches this expres- 








sion, its supposed identity with ‘‘God be with 
you” may be reconsidered? I believe, with a 
correspondent in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. iv. 326, that the 
two expressions are distinct, although all the dic- 
tionaries say the —-. Bye has an old sense 
of leaving aside, as in bye-path, by-the-bye, and 
bye in cricket. We bid good morning, good day, 
good evening, good night, good morrow, &c.; why 
not good bye, a good leaving? One can say “God 
be with you” or “Good-bye,” but they do not 
necessarily mean the same. Pror. SKEAT says 
that ‘‘ good” and “ God” are quite distinct words. 
I am aware of the instance in a Shakespearian 
reading, but the supposed identity is of old 
standing. As for the spelling “God-bwyes” in 
*N. & Q.,’ 2"°S. iii. 184, it only proves that the 
writer in 1639 shared the common view. It is the 
occurrence of the letter } following “ good” that 
has caused the confusion, if it be one. I cannot 
think that “bye” is likely to have been formed 
from “‘be with you,” or “be wi’ ye.” They may 
look alike on paper, but are apart in —_ 


THACKERAY AND Matrnew Arnoip.—That 

each man is alone, with individual and peculiar 
interests that no other can exactly appreciate, is 
neither a novel nor an abstruse proposition. It is 
curious, however, to note the parallelism of form 
in which it is illustrated by two contemporaries 
like Thackeray and Matthew Arnold, with stand- 
points so separate and distinctive. In ‘ Pendennis,’ 
vol. i. chap. xvi., a paragraph of characteristic 
reflection closes thus :— 
&“ Ah, sir—a distinct universe walks about under your 
hat and under mine—all things in Nature are different 
to each—the woman we look at has not the same 
features, the dish we eat from has not the same taste to 
the one and the other—you and I are but a pair of 
infinite isolations, with some fellow-islands a little more 
or less near to us,” 

Compare with this the four stanzas constituting 
the seventh section of Arnold’s ‘Switzerland’ 
romance, which opens in this strain :— 

Yes! in the sea of life enisled, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shorelees watery wild, 
We mortal millions live alone. 
The islands feel the enclasping flow, 
And then their endless bounds they know. 
Tuomas Bayye. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Sir Jonny Ricwarpson (1771-1841), Justice 
or THe Common Pieas.—He was born in the 
parish of St. Bartholomew by the Exchange, in the 
City of London, on March 3, 1771, and matricu- 
lating from University College, Oxford, Jan. 26, 
1789, as the third son of Anthony Richardson, 
Esq., deceased, he graduated B.A. in 1792, and 

roceeded M.A. in 1795. He was admitted to 
incoln’s Inn in June, 1793, and ten years later 
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was called to the bar, becoming a serjeant-at-law 
in 1818, and a Justice of the Common Pleas in 
November, 1818. On June 3, 1819, he was 
knighted by the Prince Regent at Carlton House. 
He married at Wanlip, co. Leicester, August 31, 
1804, Harriet, daughter of Sir Charles Grave 
Hudson, Bart., and Catherine Susanna, formerly 
Palmer, his wife. She was born in the parish of 
St. Clement Danes, Middlesex, April 6, 1774, and 
died March 2, 1839. Sir John, who retired from 
the labours of his judgeship in May, 1824, died at 
his house in Bedford Square, London, on March 19, 
1841, and was buried in the family vault in St. 
George the Martyr Cemetery, Brunswick Square, 
London. His father, the above-named Anthony 
Richardson, Esq , descended from a family long 
resident at Byerstead, in the parish of St. Bees, 
Cumberland, was born in Maryland, U.S.A., on 
October 27, 1738, and traded as a merchant in 
Copthall Court, London, in partnership with his 
relation, Anthony Bacon, many years M.P. for 
Aylesbury; he died at his house in Powis Place, 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury, on August 24, 1787, 
and lies buried in the family vault aforesaid. 
Danie. Hipwe.. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Names or Horses.—In Laborde’s ‘ View of 
Spain,’ English translation, 1809, vol. i. p. cxliii, 
it is said that the muleteer’s names for his 
animals are commonly of military rank, as 
generala, capitana, commissaria, In Yorkshire it 
was not unusual for the leader of a team to be 
called ‘‘ captain.” w. Cc. B 


Hocnes anv Lorp Sempitt.—The followin 
obituary notice appears in vol. ci. of the ‘ Annua 
Register,’ p. 435, and is quoted as an example of 
the greatest possible amount of error that can be 
compressed into a few lines. There never was any 
George, Baron Sempill; Elliston was the Sempill 
eeat, not title; the Lord Sempill of 1745 was a 
brigadier-general of the royal army at Culloden; 
and the title and estates were never forfeited as a 
consequence of the rebellion, or otherwise. It 
would be interesting to know what foundation, if 
apy, existed for this extraordinary notice :— 

“ Died at Islington, September 3, 1859, Joseph John 
Hughes, Surgeon in the Royal Navy, aged 87. The 
deceased was grandson and heir of George, Baron Sem- 
pilland Elliottstown, of Renfrew, N.B., whose titles and 
estates were forfeited as a consequence of the Great 
Rebellion of 1745.” 


Tue Scortisn Bacrire.— 

“Even Highlanders will allow that it is not the 
gentlest of instruments ; but when far from their moun- 
tain-bomes, what sounds, however melodious, could 
tbrill their hearts like one burst of their own wild native 
pipe? The feelings which other instruments awaken are 
general and undefined, because they talk alike to French- 
men, Spaniards, Germans, and Highlanders, for they are 
common to all; but the bagpipe is sacred to Scotland, 


Siema. 








and speaks a language which Scotsmen only feel.”"—Pre- 
face to Macdonald's ‘ Ancient Martial Music of Scot- 
land,’ quoted in Grant's ‘ Romance of War,’ chap, xli. 

The sentence ‘‘the bagpipe is sacred to Scot- 
land, and speaks a language which Scotsmen only 
feel,” reads strangely to any one who is acquainted 
with George Sand’s beautiful Berrichon romance, 
‘Les Mbeitres Sonneurs.’ See especially the 
spirited description of the bourrée danced to the 
muleteer Huviel’s wonderful musette bourbonnaise, 
in the hwitidme veillée, t.¢., the eighth chapter. 
Either Huviel or Joset could have held his own 
against any Scottish bagpiper that ever lived, 
were it Rab the Ranter, of ‘ Maggie Lauder’ cele- 
brity, himself. Then is there not the Piedmontese 
bagpipe? I believe, however, that the latter has 
less volume than the Scottish and Bourbonnais 
pipes. I should be glad to hear the opinions of 
your Highland and musical readers on the subject 
of bagpipes generally, and particularly on the 
merits of the Scottish compared with the French 
pipe as described by George Sand. 

he “ vates sacer,” par excellence, of the Scottish 

bagpipe is, I should say, not a Scotch, but an 
English poet. See ‘Childe Harold,’ canto iii. xxvi. 
This glorious stanza is, in my opinion, one of the 
finest passages in our poetic literature since 
Milton. 

One more word. Is there any difference between 
a musette and a cornemuse; or are the terms 
synonymous? JoNaTHAN Bovucuier. 


Mason Jonn Canrtwricnt (1740-1824), 
PoiticaL Rerormer.—It may serve a useful end 
to note, as an addition to the account of him 
appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog., vol. ix. p. 224, 
that he was buried in the churchyard of Finchley, 
co. Middlesex. His wife, Anne Catherine Cart- 
wright, formerly Dashwood, died December 21, 
1834, and lies interred in the same place. 

Daniget Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Sratve or Queen Anyz.— When looking at the 
replica of Francis Bird’s statue of Queen Anne, 
opposite the west front of St. Paul's, and the four 
emblematic figures surrounding it, one cannot 
help thinking of the famous lines of Garth, quoted 
by Pennant. Their principal object appears to 
have been to excite odium at the of Utrecht 
by a sarcastic allusion to the “ ungrateful country” 
represented by the “ downcast eyes” of the figure, 
in contrast to those of the three others, represent- 
ing Britain, Ireland, and America. But it is to 
the last of these that I wish to call attention. 
Garth calls it India, as well he may, the figure 
being that of an American Indian :— 

E’en wild India wears a smiling face, 
But how little did he think that the next queen 
regnant of the British islands would be Empress 
also of India, é.¢., the old original Asiatic Indis 
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with its coral strands. The poem, I may remark, 

was written only about six years after the death 

of Aurangzeb, the great Mogul, who had extended 

their dominions in India further than any of his 

predecessors, and, of course, long before British 

power had commenced there. W. T. Lyxw. 
Blackheath. 





Qucries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Rorston Civs.—Can any one direct me to a 
fuller account of this club than that given in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vols. |. and liii.? It seems 
to have been a sort of a wine club, that metin the 
“Red Lion Inn” at Royston. 

The precise year of institution seems doubtful, 
but it existed prior to 1698, for there was preserved 
in 1783 a book of entries which opens with a list 
of members from its institution to 1698, and it 
appears to have been in existence in 1660. The 
members met on Thursdays; each member who 
was steward furnizaed the wine, or five guineas in 
lieu of it. In 1783 there remained in the cellars 
about three pipes of claret, madeira, port, and 
lisbon. The club fell off in numbers after the 
general election of 1754 for the county. 

There were two rooms built by the club and 
hung with portraits of the members. Does any 
one know if these rooms and portraits are still in 
existence? I should be glad of any information 
concerning this club, or its members, or the ultimate 
destination of the portraits. Perhaps a catalogue 
of them is preserved. ArtTaur VICARS. 


Vitta: Sims.—The Vestry of St. John the 
Evangelist, Westminster, for whom a short his- 
torical essay on the parish is in course of preparation, 
will be much obliged by any information relating 
to the Rev. John Villa and the Rev. Joseph Sims, 
two of the rectors. Of Mr, Villa, who hela the 
living from 1730 to 1735, the only particulars 
obtained are those given in Phillimore’s ‘ Alumni 
Westmonasterienses’ (1852); but the period be- 
tween 1690 and 1730 is not accounted for, unless 
it was wholly occupied abroad as Preceptor to the 
Princess Royal of Prussia. Mr. Sims was rector 
from 1742 to 1776, and is believed to have held, 
during some part of that time, the rectory of 
East Ham. J. E. Suiru. 


Tar Cuckoo.—What is the earliest recorded 
date of the cuckoo’s advent in England? Mrs. 
Ward makes David Grieve see the bird in the 
Peak district in the first or second week of April. 
Sarely this is too early! I have never, so far as 
I remember, heard its voice (much less seen the 
bird) before the last week of April, in Lincolnshire, 








Notts, or Warwickshire ; and this agrees with a 
reference to the time of its urrival in Dorset in 
* Tess of the D'Urbervilles.’ C. C.;B. 


**Grawa Pro AvRO.”—In the Standards Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade is a small bronze weight 
contained in a conical box, on which is the inscrip- 
tion in the handwriting of the period of Edward I., 
grana pro auro. What does this mean? 

ALOonzo, 


Grosvenor Cartes Beprorp, the friend and 
correspondent of Robert Southey, was admitted to 
Westminster School on March 2, 1784. When 
did he die? He was in the Exchequer Office from 
1792 to 1834. Ss 5 % 


Mary Ryp.anp, daughter of William Rydland, 
was christened in St. Dionis Church, London, 
June 19, 1625; and this is the only mention of 
the name found in the records. As the historian 
of the families of Redland and Ridland of Orkney 
and Shetland, I am exceedingly anxious to get 
trace of this Rydland family of which William and 
Mary were members. I cannot learn of any of the 
name in England. Any clue or information will 
be gratefully received by 

Rev. G. T. Rrptoy. 

Kezar Falls, Maine, U.S. 


Wittuam Hess.—Can any of your readers 
supply information as to his birth, baptism, or 
parentage? He married, July 7, 1767, at St. 
Martin’s, Charing Cross, Martha, daughter of 
Christopher Pinchbeck, of Cockspur Street. His 
children were baptised at St. Martin’s. He carried 
on business at Cockspur Street and afterwards at 
11, Old Bond Street. He died at Clarendon Street, 
Somers Town. His will was proved in London, 
1827. He left one surviving child, Christopher 
Henry Hebb, surgeon, twice Mayor of Worcester, 
who died 1861, leaving issue. F. W. M, 


‘Ye Kiyo or Arms.’—The first weekly issue 
of this periodical appeared on Saturday, Oct. 16, 
1873. It was edited under the assumed name of 
Paul Menestrier, and published by Heydon C. 
Young, 331, Strand. When did its publication 
cease? Who was its editor? Peter. 


AvtopsiocraPHy oF Br. Patrick.—Was an 
autobiography published before that appended to his 
* Works,’ 9 vols. Svo., Oxford, 1858? I have seen 
a paper in which Bliss, who died in 1857, mentions 
Bp. Patrick’s autobiography. But he may refer 
to an unpublished document. KILLIGREW. 


Mappen Famity.—Some members of this 
family lived at Colebill House, Fulham, which was 
built in 1770, by Mr. James Madden. The late 
Sir F. Madden, F.R.S., Keeper of the MS. Depart- 
ment, British Museum, was the son of Capt. Wm. 
Madden, R.N., of Portsmouth. Can any reader 
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ee this Capt. Madden and his brother, 
ajor-General Sir Geo. Allan Madden, were the 
sons of Mr. James Madden, of Colehill House ? 
Any information sent me direct will oblige. 
Caas. Jas, Fuexr, 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Atomic Tarory.—Sir Humphrey Davy says 
somewhere that the elements “consist of points”; 
and he goes on to show that all that is necessary 
for the doctrines of the corpuscular theory is to 
suppose the molecules to be spherical, that by 
their arrangement regular solids are formed, and 
that they possess powers of attraction and repul- 
sion. This is such fanny stuff to fall from a man 
such as Davy that I should like to know where the 
passage occurs. What is thought the best recent 
exposition of the atomic theory? How far is 
Dalton’s view, as set forth in the ‘ New System of 
Chemical Philosophy,’ 1808, still entertained by 
the leading chonieal authorities of the day? The 
absurdity of supposing that there are sixty odd ele- 
mentary substances cannot, of course, be accepted 


with content by any entire body of thoughtful men. | called ? 


Faraday, from electrical phenomena, established 
many points irreconcilable with the received 


theories. C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch. 
Earty Serriters 1x America.—In Foote’s 


‘Sketches of Virginia,’ published in 1855, mention 
is made of the existence of a limestone pyramid 
which was erected to the memory of Samuel Glass 
and Mary Gamble, his wife, who came from Ban- 
bridge, County Down, Ireland, and were among 
the early settlers taking up their abode on the 
Opecquon in 1736. I am collecting matter for a 
history of the parish of Seapatrick (Banbridge), and 
would like very much to secure a sketch of the 
above memorial stone. It might be that some of 
your American correspondents could oblige me 
with a rough drawing or advise me in the matter. 
Ricwarp Liyy, 
259, Hereford Street, Christchurch, New Zealand. 





De Crare: De Sr. Craire.—Did the family | 
of De Clare, of Suffolk and Gloucester, descend | 
from De St. Claire, of St. Claire sur Epte, in | 
Normandy? The crest of De St. Clair is a swan | 
collared and chained. T. 


Commonweatta Arms in Cuurcues. — The 
custom of displaying the royal arms in churches 
dates from the period of the Reformation, although 
I do not think that many of these pictures exist of 
® period earlier than the Restoration of Charles II. | 
The older ones were probably demolished in the 
time of the Commonwealth. I am anxious to know 
whether these pictures were during the inter- 
regnum replaced by the “statesarms.” I once met 
with an example of this, but did not make a note 
of it, so the place where it occurred has escaped my | 





memory. If any of your readers can give in- 
formation as to the arms of the Commonwealth 
having been set up in churches I - > “a 


To ‘* Harry.”— What truth is there in the 
commonly received idea that this verb, in the sense 
of to worry, plunder, or persecute, is a legacy to 
us from the slang of the reign of Henry VIII.? 
If not, what is really the derivation of the word ? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor, 


Anna Ropena (on Rowena) Larpitaw.—I 
should be glad of any authoritative information as 
to the date and place of the death of Anna Robena 
(or Rowena) Laidlaw, if any of your correspondents 
can give me any. She was the pianist to whom 
Schumann dedicated his Opus 12. 

Rosrx H. Lecce. 

33, Oakley Street, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Mazarpv Bowts.—Why were the bowls used at 
the ceremony of sin-eating in the — -_- 80 


Pontirex.—Possibly from Pontifices Fratres, 
an old bridge guild. A William Pontifex, chap- 
lain, St. Mary Magdalene Church, East Ham, 
buried there in 1518. Any earlier instance of this 
name will oblige. Pp. O 


Momso Jomso.—Is Dickens’s account of Mumbo 
Jumbo correct in the following passage ]— 

* I observe, reading that wonderful book the ‘ French 
Revolution ’ again, for the 500th time, that Carlyle, who 
knows everything, don’t know what Mumbo Jumbo is. 
It is not an Idol. It is a secret preserved among the 
men of certain African tribes, and never revealed by any 
of them, for the punishment of their women. Mumbo 
Jumbo comes in hideous form out of the forest, or the 
mud, or the river, or where not, and flogs some woman 
who has been backbiting, or scolding, or with some 
other domestic mischief disturbing the general peace. 
Carlyle seems to confound him with the common Fetish; 
but he is quite another thing. He is a disguised man; 
and all about him is a freemason’s secret among the 
men.” —Forster’s ‘ Life of Dickens,’ 1873, vol. ii. p. 409- 
What is the authority for the above ? 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Usion Jacx.—What is the meaning of “ Jack’ 
in this term ? J. T. F. 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 
[Annandale’s ‘ Ogilvie’ snys that it is named after 
James I,, who signed his name “ Jacques.” 


Heratpic.—Perbaps some of your readers can 
inform me what is the name of the family which 
quarters the following : First, a crossbow ; second, 
a cubit arm and hand grasping a scimitar ; third, 
a modern cavalry sword and sceptre in saltire ; 
fourth, an ancient cuirass ; above, a priuce’s helmet 
surmounted by a coronet and three ostrich plumes. 
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Supporters, two lions erect. Engraved on a topaz 
13 in. by 1} in. Some centuries ago José Ballastre 
bore one, Vilhena and Pinto bore two, and Guerre 
bore four. These were knights of St. John. The 
seal is foreign. T. C. Henavtr. 


“Toppy” or Arrican Derivation. —In a 
short relation of the Cape of Good Hope, Harl. 
MSS., it is said, “They have a very pleasant 
drink, which they call toddy, like in taste to 
white wine, which is distilled from the pahenel 
trees.” What trees are here alluded to? 

C. A. Waite. 


‘Lorp Bateman.’—In the first edition of ‘ Lord 
Bateman,’ 1839, the trees in Plate 7 are left blank. 
In the later editions they are filled in. Can any 
of your readers inform me if there are any other 
differences to identify the first edition ? 

ScRUTATOR. 


Canvuck.—What is the derivation of the word 
Canuck; and was it first applied to the French- 
Canadians or Canadians as a whole ? Union. 


Etmes Famity.—I have in my possession a 
book in MS., bound in parchment, with the initials 
A.E. stamped in gilt on the side. It consists of 
lives of Scripture characters ; and the preface is 
signed and dated: ‘‘ Your deare & loving Mother 
Ann Elmes, Sep. y* 8* 1670.” Its contents were 
originally written in the year 1653, ‘‘ that being a 
sad & desmall yeare w™ me.” It may be noted in 
this connexion that Oliver Cromwell was made 
Protector in 1653. The writer states the lives 
were 
“scrabled a many papers, & being allso through some 
sad prouidances oft forced from our own house, I feared 
those shattered papers might be miss cast, or vsed for 
wast papers, y* p'venting of w** was y* first cause y‘ put 
me one y* geting me a Book to write them doun in.” 

A James Elmes, architect, published a ‘Diction- 
ary of the Fine Arts’ in 1826; and a Harvey 
Lonsdale Elmes, a youthful architect of twenty- 
four years of age, designed the St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, in 1835. Can any of your readers give 
the names of any existing members of this family, 
any possible descendants of Ann Elmes? On the 
fly-leaf is the following : ‘‘ This booke the guift of 

me Elmes to mee for my life, which I acknow- 

ledge a great kindness, after my death to goe to 

M™ Tolnall, after her death to Mt Elmes Spinks.” 
H. J. Hirt-Barueate. 


_Swanswick.—May not the name of Swanswick 
village, near Bath, have derived its name from 
Swayne, of Denmark, viz., Swayne’s burgh or 
town! The Danes pillaged numerous villages in 
that part of Somerset. T. W. Carey. 


THoRNHILL.— Was there any recognized con- 
nexion between Sir James Thornhill, the artist, 
whose daughter married Hogarth, and Sir Robert 


Thornhill, whose granddaughter married a Richard 
Cromwell, deceased 1759? A. Haw 


Ssrorsaire M.P.s in tHe Lone PArRuiaMENT. 
—I shall be obliged by genealogical particulars 
respecting any of the following. Esay Thomas, 
M.P. for Bishop’s Castle, 1645-48 ; Ralph Good- 
wyn, of Ludlow Castle, M.P. for Ludlow, 1640, 
until disabled in 1644 (he compounded for his 
royalism in 1646, and was fined 412/.); William 
Spurstowe, merchant, M.P. for > 1640, 
until his decease, circa 1645. W. D. Pink. 


Hesitricr, Barts.—When did Sir Robert 
Hesilrige, eighth baronet, die; and where was he 
buried? Also, when did his wife, Dame Sarah 
Hesilrige, die? Col. Grey Hesilrige, who was the 
fifth son of the seventh baronet, and father of the 
eleventh baronet, was born in 1759, and married 
his niece Bridget (daughter of his sister Elizabeth), 
by whom he had issue nine children. I believe 
the issue of this marriage were made legitimate 
by Act of Parliament. Wanted a reference to 
this Act. Unfortunately, the early registers and 
papers at Noseley Hall were all dispersed or 
destroyed in the last century by some careless 
owner of the estate. F. 





Beplics, 
VELVET. 
(7 S. xii. 462 ; 8" S. i. 56, 128, 177, 198.) 
It may perhaps be of service to some for my 
previous reply on this subject to be followed 
up by a list of prices of various textures at different 
riods, All the items are taken from Wardrobe 
Rolls ; but for brevity’s sake I have confined the 
reference to the number of the Roll, save in respect 
to those two which are in the British Museum :— 
Blanket, per ell, 4s., 1329 (34/3); 8d., 1332 
(Cott. MS. Galba, E. iii.); long, 4s. 6d., 6s. 8d., 
and 7s, 4d.; short, 16d. and 4s., 1392 (44/4). 
Buckram, per ell, 10d., 1392 (44/4). 
Cameline, per ell, 2s., 1332 (Galba, E. iii.). 
Camlet, 2s. and 2s. 8d. per yard, 1511 (62/2, 
A.). 
Camoca, per ell, 4s. and 4s. 5id., 1326 (26/3); 
3s. 4d., 1340 (94/6). 
Canvas, per ell, 2s. 6d., 1301 (29/8); 4d., 1327 
(26/3); 5d., 1392 (44/4); 5d., 1444 (48/18). 
Carde, per ell, 4d., 1392 (44/4). 
Cloth, “ blueto,” per ell, 2s. 10d., 1301 (29/8). 
Cloth of Brussels, per ell, 3s. 8d. and 4s. 5d., 
1332 (Galba, E. iii.). 
Cloth of Candlewick Street, per ell, 12d., 1324; 
13d., 1326 (23/27; 26/3). 
Cloth, coloured, per ell, 3s., 1357 (Galba, 
E. xiv.). 
Cloth of gold, per - 40s., 45s., 46s, 8d., and 





100s., 1511 (52/2, A. 
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Cloth of Kendal, 3d. per ell, 1444 (48/18) ; 20d. 
per yard, 1511 (52/2, A.). 

Cloth “ of Malbryn colour,” per ell, 41. 13s. 4d., 
1325 (25/15). 
oar of Malines, 3s. per ell, 1332 (Galba, 

. iii.) 

Cloth of Nassych, ‘‘ de serico albo,” 8s. 4d. per 
ell, 1313 (20/13). 

Cloth of Tars, 3s. 4d. and 4s. 1}d., 1326 
(26/3). 

Cotton, per yard, 10d. and 14d., 1511 (52/2, A.). 

Damask, lls. and 13s. 4d. per ell, 1444 
(48/18); 5s. 8d., 6s., and 7s. per yard, 1511 
(52/2, A.). 

Faustian, per ell, 4d., 1329 (34/3); 84d., 1392 
(44/4); 6d., 1444 (48/18); per yard, 10d., 1511 
(52/2, A.). 

Kersey, per ell, 14d., 1330 (34/8); 2s. 10d., 
1444 (48/18). 

Linen, per ell, 44d., 1324 (23/27); per yard, 
14d., 18d., 7s, 88., 1511 (52/2, A.). 

Linen of Brabant, per ell, 9d., 15d., 1392 (44/4); 
6d. per yard, 1444 (48/18). 

Linen of Champagne, per ell, 9d., 19d., 1444 
(49/18). 

Linen of Constance, 64d. 

Linen of Flanders, 8d., 1 
8d., 9d., 12d., 1444 (48/18). 

Linen of Holland, 2s. and 2s. 6d. per ell, 1444 
(48/18). 

Linen of Paris, 15s. per ell, about 1330 (92/10, 
undated). 

Linen of Rennes, per ell, 10d. , 12d., 1326 (26/3); 
2s.. 6s. 8d., and 8s., 1392 (44/4). 

Linen of Westphalia (Westvale), per ell, 6d., 
G4hd., 1392 (44/4) ; 5d., 1444 (48/18). 

Mustredevilers, per ell, 4s., 4s. 4d, 1444 
(48/18). 

Ray, per ell, 17d., 22d., 2s. 1d., 1392 (44/4). 

Ribbon, per ell, 3s. 4d., 3s. 6d., 1392 (44/4). 

Ribbon, broad, per yard, 12d., 1511 (52/2, A.). 

Ribbon, gold, per ell, 8d., 1342 (37/1). 

Ribbon, lacing, per yard, 16d., 1511 (52/2, A.). 

Ribbon, silk, per ounce, 2d. and 2s., 1392 
(44/4). 

Ribbon of Venice, per ell, 84d. to 28, 1392 
(44/4) ; 20. 4d. per yard, 1511 (52/2, A.). 

Russet, per ell, 1s, 2d., 1301 (29/8); 4s., 58. 6d, 
3s, 4d., 1392 (44/4). 

Russet, Irish, 16d. per ell, 1392 (44/4). 

Russet, long, 7s. 6d. per ell, 1392 (44/4). 

Russet, short, 4s. 8d. per ell, 1392 (44/4). 

Samite, per ell, 8s. 10d., 1307 (16/60) ; 4s, 6d., 
1340 (94/6) ; 5s., 1348 (38/1). 

Samitelle, per ell, 5s. 6d., 1327 (33/5). 

Sarcenet, per yard, 4s., 4s. 8d. and 5s., 1511 
(52/2, A.). 

Satin, 13s. 4d. per ell, 1392 (44/4); 5s., 6e., 
9e., 12s., 136, 4d., 14e,, 158., 20s. per yard, 1511 
(52/2, A.). 
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Satin, ‘‘ adaur’,” per ell, 40s., 1444 (48/18). 
Satin, silk, per ell, 8s. 4d., 1444 (48/18). 
Satin, ‘‘tylsent,” per yard, 53s. 4d., 1511 

(52/2, A.). 

Say, per ell, 1s. 8d., 1288 (6/1) ; 10d., 1s., 1326 
(31/18). 

Say ‘‘of lest assise,” per yard, ‘16s, 1511 
(52/2, A.). 

Say “‘of medell syse,’ per yard, 24s., 1511 
(52/2, A.). 

Say, Norman, per yard, 24s., 1511 (52/2, A.). 

Scarlet, per ell, 7s., 12s., 13s., 1392 (44/4); 
9s. 6d., 10s., 12s., 198., 1444 (48/18) ; per yard, 
13s. 4d. and 24s., 1511 (52/2, A.). 

Sendal, per ell, 10d., 1326 (31/18). 

Sindon, per ell, 10d., 1326 (26/3) ; 48., 1327 
(33/2). 

Tuffata, per ell, 2s., 1327 (33/5); 15d., 1348 
(38/1); 8d. to 10d., 1392 (44/4); per yard, 2s. 6d., 
1511 (52/2, A.). 

Tiretayne, per ell, 4s., 1301 (29/8). 

Tartaryn, per ell, 3s., 1392 (44/4); 20s., 23s. 4d, 
1444 (48/18). 

Velvet, per ell, 5s., 6s. 8d., 7s. 6d., 14s., 14s. 4d., 
1327 (33/5); 5 marks (3l. 6s. 8d.), 1332 (Galba, 
E. iii.) ; 108., lls. 8d., 128. Gd., 15s., 16s. 8d, 
1392 (44/4); 33s., 55s., 60s., 1444 (48/18) ; per 
yard, 9s., 10s., 1ls., 12s., 15s., 20s., 1511 (52/2, 
A.). 
Velvet on velvet, 16s. per yard, 1511 (52/2, A.). 

Worsted, per ell, 9d., 1326 (26/3) ; 4d., 1444 
(48/18). HERMENTRUDE. 


This word seems to have been occasionally spelt 

velure, as in Shakspere,— 
‘*a woman's crupper of velure, which hath two letters 
for her name, fairly set down in studs, and here and 
there pieced with packthread.”"—‘ Taming of the Sbrew,’ 
Act ILI. ec. ii. 

In the ‘ Winter's Tale’ we find velvet spoken of 
as three-pile, “ I have served Prince Florizel, and 
in my time worn three-pile” (Act IV. sc. ii} 
Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ gives the meaning 
of velure as velvet (Fr.) and vellet as velvet (Spen- 
ser). 
In the minute description of the dress of Mary 
Queen of Scots worn as a toilette de condamnée on 
the scaffold at Fotheringhay Castle, February 8, 
1586/7, it is said :— 

“ Hir vnder kyrtle of fygurid satten blacke, her peti- 
cote vpper-bodies with red satten, and neyther ekyrts of 
crimison velvet, an inner waistcoat of white fustian, her 
vpper closures of the same.” 

Hearne addsconcerning her personal appearance, 
under date February 12, 1712/3 :— 

“ The queen of Scots, a very tall woman, and big. and 
lame, when she appeared before the commissioners for 
her tryal at Fotheringay.” 

In Chambers’s ‘ Domestic Annals of Scotland,’ 
ander date 1696, is the following quotation from 8 
poem said to be “‘ by a Fife laird returned from 
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the grave,” lamenting the prevalent extravagance 
of dress in Scotland :— 

We had no garments in our land, 

But what were spun by th’ goodwife’s hand, 

No drap-de-berry, cloths of real, 

No stuffs ingrained in cochineal ; 

No plush, no tissue, cramosie, 

No China, Turkey, taffety ; 

Of Chackarally there was none : 

No figurata, water shamlet, 

No Bishop, sattin, or silk camblet ; 

No cloth of gold, or beaver hats, 


No windy-flourished flying feathers, 
No sweet permusted, shambo leathers. 
Vol. iii. p. 149. 
Going on to the reign of George II. (1727-1760) 
the expensiveness of male attire seems to have 
reached its height, and velvet to have been the 
ordinary attire of the upper classes. At the French 
Revolution a bouleversement took place, and broad- 
cloth came in. By the humbler classes a fabric 
of a much coarser material was worn. In the 
‘Heir-at-Law, by George Colman the Younger, 
amongst the dramatis persone we find Dick Dow- 
las, Ezekiel Homespun, and Cicely Homespun, 
preserving the names of coarser fabrics. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





Tae Doxe or Brunswick’s Boarpine ScHoo. 
(8™ S. i. 411).—Your correspondent Mr. Hatti- 
DAY Sparuine has given in your columns the 
regulations issued, nearly two hundred years ago, 
on the first foundation of what he very impro- 
perly calls “the Duke of Brunswick’s boarding 
school,” as if the duke were its head master. It 
is not only a misnomer so to style it, but dis- 
paraging, and plainly erroneous, from the very 
wording of the rules. 

The Duke of Brunswick of that date was an in- 
dependent sovereign, the government of whose 
territory was centred in himself, so that the 
establishment in question was a Government 
institution in every sense. It was termed, and I 
believe is still called, the Ritter Akademie, because 
instituted only for young persons of knightly and 
noble birth. 

_ Your correspondent says it would be interest- 
ing to have some record of the establishment as to 
resulte. The nearest relative of the writer of 
these remarks, after leaving the Charterhouse, as 
nearly as possible one hundred years ago, received 
his entire education, first at the Ritter Akademie 
of Liineburg, and afterwards at the University of 
Brunswick. The result of this training was that 
he was perhaps one of the most learned men of his 
time, or of any time—not only a linguist, in the 
modern acceptation of the term, but a master of 
the dead languages. He was a speaker of no 


mean order, though the House of Commons, of 
which he was at one time a member, has but little 


to record about him. That man had received his 
almost entire education and training at the Ritter 
Akademie and at Brunswick, and, from my own 
experience, this compares favourably with the usual 
results of Eton and Oxford. G. D. 


Excuisn Summer (8™ S. i. 435).—I think an 
attack on the English summer may be discovered 
in the following description of the climate—nine 
months of winter and the rest bad —. - 


Sunderland. 


No Jupcs sits on Goop Fripay (8 §. i. 
334, 439).—The year before the courts moved from 
Westminster, a judge, on the Thursday before 
Easter, said he would postpone a case till to-morrow. 
On which a counsel observed, “‘ Then your honour 
will be the first judge that has sat on a Good 
Friday since Pontius Pilate.” The judge at once 
altered the appointment ; but the counsel obviously 
was wrong, as plenty of cases must have been 
heard on Good Fridays between Pilate’s time and 
that of Constantine. E. L, G. 


Bisnors oF Patencia (8" §, i. 433).—Doubt- 
less Mr. Sreecx will find all he wants in this 
book, “ Series Episcoporum Ecclesiz Catholice. 
Ed. P. Pius, B. Gams, 0.S.B. Ratisbon, 1873.” 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Fox Lunes (8 S. i. 415).—These were in- 
cluded in the pharmacopoeia of the time. Here 
are details of their preparation and use :— 

“ The preparation of the Lungs of a Fox.—Wash the 
fresh Lungs of a Fox well in white Wine, wherein Hyssop 
and Scabious have been first boiled; but you must take 
out the wind pipe; put them in an earthen pot and dry 
them in a gentle heat, take care they are not burnt, 
keep them in a glass stopt with wax.”—John Pechy, 
‘ The London Dispensatory,’ London, 1694, 12mo. p. 182. 

“ Lohoch of the Lungs of a Fox (in Latin, Lohoch e pul- 
mone vulpis).—Take of the Lungs of a Fox rightly pre- 
pared, of the juice of Liquorice, Maidenhair, the seeds of 
Anise and Fennel, each equal parts, of Sugar boiled to a 
Syrup in Coltsfoot, and Scabious Water, three times as 
much as all the rest ; add the other things finely powdred, 
and mix them very well together and make a Lohoch. 
Virtues. It is excellent for ulcers of the Lungs.” —Jbid., 
p. 48, 

H. Hatuipay Sparcine. 


Culpeper (‘ Pharmacopeia Londinensis,’ 1654) 
says, ‘‘The Lungs of a Fox well dried, but not 
burned, is an admirable strengthener of the Lungs,” 
and it appears to have been a common remedy, for 
Salmon (‘ English Physician,’ 1693), after extolling 
its virtues against coughs, colds, &c., and speaking 
of it as an absolute cure for an ulcer of the lungs, 
if not of long standing, gives directions for choos- 
ing, and ends with this caution, “ there is generally 





a cheat in the thing, for Sheep’s Lungs are mostly 
sold in their stead.” F. B. 
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Tae Duxe or Mowmovurn (8 §. i. 455).— 
The MS. collections of the Duke of Buccleuch 
have not, so far, been examined by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission ; but some account of the 
Duke of Monmouth and his rebellion will be found 
by reference to the indexes of the various Reports 
of the Historical MSS. Commission. 

A. Vicars. 


Friswett (8™ §. i, 454).—Mr. Friswell left a 
widow, two sons, and one daughter, all of whom 
are still living. The eldest son is Mr. R. J. Fris- 
well, F.1.C., 115, Darenth Road, Stamford Hill. 

W. H. Cotiiyeripae. 

Hornsey, N, 


Tomsstone Encuisn (8 §, i. 472).—The lines 
quoted from Weybridge Churchyard must have 
been “conveyed” from the monument to Sir 
Timothy Hulton, Baronet (1629), in Richmond 
Church, Yorkshire. This is an elaborate Jacobean 
work, with figures of Sir Timothy, his wife, and 
twelve children, with punning inscriptions under 
each, either in Latin or English. “As careful 
mothers do,” &c., is under the figure of Matthew, 
the eldest son. I select that of the youngest, who 
also died young, to send you :— 

Into this world as 
strangers to an inn 
This infant came 
guestwise, where when 't 
ad been 
and found no entertain- 
ment worth for stay 
She only broke her fast 
and went away. 


E. B. M. 


AnGeEtica Kavurrmann (8 §, i, 293, 364, 400, 
459).—Your correspondents have mentioned that 
some of her work is to be found in Adelphi 
Terrace. Does any one know by whom the frescoes 
in No. 4, Adelphi Terrace were painted? The 
house is now rented by one of the electrical com- 
panies. D. L. 


Queen Evizapeta anp THE Eart or Essex 
(8™ 8. i. 393).—I have a small book, published 
anonymously in 1690, entitled ‘ Secret History of 
Queen Elizabeth and Earl of Essex,’ illustrated by 
woodcuts. Atrrep H. TaRr.eroy. 

Breakspears, Uxbridge, 


Instaumentat Cuore (7" S. xii. 347, 416, 469 ; 
8" §. i. 195, 336).—The following notes, referring 
to places in this neighbourhood, may be added. 
They refer to periods about fifty years ago. Les- 
bury Church, first violin and ’cello; Longhoughton, 
the clerk Finlay both sang and played the violin ; 
Bolton had clarionet and flute ; Wesleyan chapel 
here, flute, and later on cornet ; Bethel Chapel 
had first and second violins, flute, clarionet, ’cello, 
and another instrument the name of which I have 








forgotten. If the service used to be too often a 
duet between minister and clerk (we have one 
here yet, but practically superseded by the choir), 
it is now too often minister and choir, and if the 
former has anything of a voice the most is made of 
it, but without the ars celare artem. 
G. H,. Tompson. 
Alnwick. 


Mouock (8 §. i. 373).—If a definite explana- 
tion of this term is not forthcoming, may I hazard 
a guess? This guess or suggestion is that the 
mohock which Bob Tench carried in his pocket was 
a mocket, otherwise a napkin. See Halliwell’s 
* Dictionary,’ s.v. J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool, 


Permit me to hazard the conjecture, for I think 
the context wil] bear me out, that the word mohock 
here means mask or vizard, the face-covering which 
the young gentleman wore when he went out with 
his fellow mohocks, to paint the town red. Such 
a thing might easily be carried in the pocket, to 
be used as occasion served. 

Joun E. Norcross. 

Brooklyn, U.S, 


Sr. Vatentine’s Day (7 S. xii. 487; 8** 8. 
i. 112, 232).—If Mr. Buss will communicate with 
me I will send him some poems by various authors 
on the subject he mentions. 
Cuas. F, Forsnaw, LL.D. 
Winder House, Bradford. 


MisarriieD Proverss, &c. (8 8. i. 229).— 
Tusser, whom I quote from memory, uses ‘A 
rolling stone gathers no moss” in the same sense 
that we use it :— 

A stone that is rolling will gather no moss ; 

For master and servant oft changing is loss. 
Charles Lamb, in his quaint and pleasant “ Elia” 
essay, ‘ Rejoicings upon the New Year's Coming 
of Age,’ uses the phrase, “ There was no love lost 
between them,” in the reverse sense, as I under- 
stand him, to that in which it is generally used 
now. The “cock broth” refers, I suppose, to the 
cruel practice of pelting cocks on Shrove Tuesday, 
now, ~—s I trust, entirely obsolete :— 

“ At another part of the table Shrove Tuesday was 
helping the Second of September to some cock broth— 
which courtesy the latter returned with the delicate 
thigh of a hen pheasant—so there was no love lost for 
that matter.” 

JonaTHAN Bovculgr. 


“A rolling stone gathers no moss” illustrates 
not that moss has any value on stone, except to 
the eye of an artist, but rather that “‘ Three removes 
are as good as a fire”; that if you want to suc- 
ceed you must stick to one point, and not be 
always changing. Just asa plant removed often 
will not thrive. Every language seems to have 
this, and in the same sense. ‘‘ No love is lost 
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between them” is only a phrase, not a proverb. 
Of course it is only a pithy way of saying that 
where nothing exists it cannot be lost. It certainly 
does not mean a couple that love like doves. As 
two such form a unit, there cannot be anything 
between them. Such love is the “‘ egotism of two,” 
as the French wit has twisted it. But where is 
the misapplication ? C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E, 


I cannot at the moment give an illustration of 
the old usage with regard to these proverbs; but 
is not the true interpretation of the second of them 
found in the cynical old saying that in every pair 
of “‘lovers” there is one who loves and one who 
allows himself to be loved? Where neither of the 
two loves the other, no love is “lost,” that is, 
wasted upon an irresponsive object. ©. O. B. 


The proverb “ A rolling stone gathers no moss’ 
is to be found in many other languages besides the 
English, and Ray, in his ‘Collection of English 
Proverbs’ (ed. 1737), commenting on it, says :— 

“To which is parallel that of Fabius, Qu. Planta 

quer ius transfertur non coalescit, A plant often 
removed cannot thrive,” —P. 152. 
The popular use of this proverb would therefore 
appear to be correct. As regards the phrase “‘ No 
love is lost between them,” the iivaien ren- 
derings of a passage in ‘Don Quixote’ (part ii. 
chap. xxxiii., or part ii. book iii. chap. i.) throws 
considerable doubt upon the popular interpretation 
of it. Shelton (1620) makes Bancho say of Don 
Quixote :— 

“ I must follow him, we are both of one Place, I have 
eaten his Bread, I love him well, he is thankful,” 
Motteux (1706) has :— 

“IT must follow him through thick and thin, We are 
both Towns-born Children. I have eaten his Bread, I 
love him well, and there's no love lost between us,” 
Jarvis’s translation runs :— 

“ Follow him I must; we are both of the same town; 
I have eaten his bread; I love him; he returns my 
kindness,” 

The italics are mine. I cannot at the moment 
lay my hands on Smollett’s translation, but 
Cassell’s ‘Don Quixote,’ illustrated by Gustave 
Doré, follows Motteux in “I love him well, and 
there is no love lost between us.” 

J. F, Maysercs. 


’ 


Liverpool. 


Eart or Pemperton (8 S. i. 434).—There 
never was in the English, Scotch, or Irish peerage 
any such title as Pemberton, earldom or other. If 
Mr. Hiscame could give any particulars, such as 
names, dates, or references, possibly the mistake 
might be explained. O. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, ventry. 


Frira (8 §, i, 44).—A clearing in woodland 
for pasture or cultivation. It is probably the same 





| as miindung and fiord, and means an opening, 


“Open” is aperio. The root then takes the form 
per. Ben means penetrating. In Mongol aman 
is mouth, and in Chinese men is a door. The idea 
of opening accounts for all the senses. Thrift can 
only be a local variation of the word. Trift in 
German is a very poetical word, and exclusively 
such. It is der Trief, the pasture to which cattle 
are driven. It is a verbal noun, like drove. 
JosepH Epxins. 
Shanghai. 


Tre Fentrouns (8@ §. i. 327, 438).—The 
family name of Lord Fentoun mentioned in the 
reply by Mr. Atrrep C. Jonas was Erskine. The 
first peer, Thomas Erskine, grandson of John, 
Earl of Mar, was, 1606, Viscount Fentoun, with 
remainder to heirs male general, and in 1619 Earl 
of Kellie, with like remainder. His line failed in 
1829, and the title is held by his heir male (col- 
lateral), the Earl of Mar and Kellie. ‘* Lord 
Fenton of Bakie”’ probably should read “ Fenton, 
Laird of Bakie.” A.W. Cornetivus Haten. 


Prices or ApMIssion TO THEATRES, TEMP. 
Exizapetn (8" §, i. 412)—Mr. D. Hiewsit 
thus heads his note, but only gives the price of 
admission to the twopenny room. Neither does he 
tell his readers whether this room answered to our 
box, pit, or gallery. Instead, too, of this refer- 
ence to this twopenny room being ‘“‘ almost 
unique,” the term is well known, and not un- 
common. “The twopenny room” and “the two- 
penny gallery” were synonyms, and equivalent 
to our gallery, it being, of course, understood that 
it was not above such tiers of boxes as it now is. 
See—though his views require, I think, some 
modification—Collier’s ‘Annals of the Stage,’ 
vol. iii. p. 341, &e. Br. NicHoLson. 


Tue Fire on Boarp Tue Gouata (8" 8. i 
453).—The fire on board the Goliath occurred on 
the morning of December 22, 1875. It was de- 
scribed in verse in Punch of January 8, 1876. A 
little book, written by Mr. R. J. Fenn, head 
schoolmaster on board the Goliath, was afterwards 
published by Messrs. Shaw & Sons. It contains 
Dean Stanley’s sermon to children on the event, 
the lines from Punch, and other interesting 
matter. Joun CHuRcHILL SIKEs. 

13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith. 


Srurson Farr (8 §. i. 395).—Possibly a mis- 
take for Stourbridge Fair, near Cambridge, con- 
cerning which see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 3° S. xi. 443, 512 ; 
and Hone’s ‘ Every Day Book’ and ‘ > cn 


Tse Youxc Prurenper, Paince CHARLIZ 
(8 S, i. 374, 401).—Evans, in his ‘ Catalogue of 
Engraved British Portraits,’ mentions at least 
eighteen portraits of him. The only painters’ 
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names given are those of Tocque (?), Davidde (pre- 
sumably J. L. David, 1748-1825), Vandiest (this 
must be an error, as Adrien van Diest died in 
1704), and O. Humpry (Ozias Humprey, R.A., 
1742-1810). By the kind permission of the Earl 
of Oxford I was enabled to exhibit a fine half- 
length portrait of the prince in the Battle Gallery 
of the late Military Exhibition. The painter is un- 
known. Harotp Mater, Colonel. 


Inpian Fotx-tore (8 §, i, 147, 214, 364).— 
The Rev. E. Marsnatt has overlooked the lines in 
the fifteenth book of the ‘ Metamorphoses’ which 
refer to the migration of souls into animals. I 
should have saved both him and me trouble if I 
had given a more exact reference :— 

Errat et illinc 
Huc venit, hine illuc, et quoslibet occupat artus 
Spiritus : eque feris humana in corpora transit, 
Inque feras noster. 
And here and there the unbodied spirit flies 
And lodges where it lights, in man or beast. 
Dryden's translation. 
Erg» ne pietas sit victa cupidine ventris 
Parcite (vaticinor) cognatas caede nefanda 
Exturbare animas : nec sanguine sanguis alatur. 
Then let not piety be put to flight 
To please the taste of glutton appetite, 
But suffer inmate souls secure to dwell, 
Lest from their seats your parent you expel. 
Dryden. 
These lines quite justify what I said on the sub- 
ject. 

I may say that there are ten lines in the fifteenth 
book of the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ from 165 to 175 
inclusive, which have reference to the migration of 
souls into animals. Mr. Marsnatt did not read 
= far enough. There is a story of Pythagoras 

at he desired to save a dog from being beaten 
because he thought that the soul of a friend had 
passed into the animal. This story may be found 
under the heading of ‘‘ Pythagoras” in Smith’s 
‘Classical Dictionary.’ Since I wrote my first note 
on this subject I have read some lines by Churchill 
which illustrate the belief that ghosts take the 
form of animals :— 

Sad spirits, summoned from the tomb, 
Glide, faring ghastly, through the gloom 
In all the usual pomp of storms, 
In horrid customary forms, 
A wolf, a bear, a horse, an ape, 
As fear and fancy give them shape; 

or ted with despair and pain, 
They roar, they yell, and clank the chain. 

* The Ghost,’ book i. li, 480-488, 


E. YaRDLeEY. 


Movse Forx-tore (8 §. i. 244).—Rats and 
mice have generally been considered sacred animals. 
Among the Scandinavian and Teutonic peoples 
they were regarded as the souls of the dead. 
According to the Bohemian belief, one must not 
go to sleep thirsty, or the soul will leave the body 








in search of drink. Three labourers once lost their 
way ina wood. Parched with thirst, they sought, 
but in vain, for a spring of water. At last one of 
them lay down and fell asleep; but the others, 
continuing their search, discovered a fountain. 
They drank, and ther returned to their comrade. 
He still slept, and they observed a little white 
mouse ran out of his mouth, go to the spring, 
drink, and return to his mouth. They woke him, 
and said, “ You are such an idle fellow, that 
instead of going yourself after water you send your 
soul, We will have nothing to do with you.” 

A willer in the Black Forest, after having cut 
wood, lay down and slept. A servant saw a mouse 
run out of him. He and his companions went in 
pursuit. They scared the little creature away, 
little thinking it was the soul of the miller, and 
they were never able to rouse him again. The 
idea that the soul is like a mouse lies at the root 
of several grotesque stories, as that told by Luther, 
in his ‘Table Talk,’ of a woman giving birth tos 
rat, and that of a mother, harassed by the clamour 
of her children, wishing they were mice, and find- 
ing this inconsiderate wish literally fulfilled. 

The same idea has passed into Christian icono- 
graphy. According to the popular German belief, 
the souls of the dead spend the first night after 
they leave the body with St. Gertrude, the second 
with St. Michael, and the third in their destined 
habitation. St. Gertrude is regarded as the 
patroness of fleeting souls, the saint who is the 
first to shelter the spirits when they begin their 
wandering. As the patroness of souls her symbol 
was a mouse, Various stories have been invented 
to account for this symbol. Some relate that a 
maiden span on her festival, and the mice ate 
through her clue as a punishment. A prettier 
story is that when she prayed she was so absorbed 
that the mice ran about her, and up her pastoral 
staff, without attracting attention. Another expla- 
nation is that the mouse is a symbol of the evil 
spirit, which St. Gertrude overcame (‘Die Attri- 
bate der Heiligen,’ Hanover, 1843, p. 114). 

But St. Gertrude occupies the place of the 
ancient Teutonic goddess Holda, or Perchta, who 
was the receiver of the souls of maidens and 
children, and who still exists as the White Lady, 
not unfrequently, in German legends, transforming 
herself, or those whom she decoys into her home, 
into white mice. 

It is not unlikely that the saying, “ Rats desert 
a falling house,” applied originally to the crambling 
ruin of the body from which the soul fied. For 
other legends connected with the mouse, see 
Baring-Gould’s ‘Myths of the Middle Ages, 
articles ‘ Piper of Hameln’ and ‘ Bishop Hatto. 

Ernest Leste SIKES. 

13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith, W. 


“The shudder which some nervous people feel Bo 
sight of even a harmless mouse is a survival from the 
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time when it was believed that in this form unsbriven 
souls or unbaptized children haunted their former homes ; 
and probably it would be d_fficult to estimate the number 
of ghost stories which have originated in their nocturnal 
scamperings. Many legends report the departure of 
unballowed souls from human mouths in the sbape of a 
mouse,”"—M, D. Conway, ‘ Demonology and Devil-lore,’ 


i, 128. 
C. C. B. 


SHAKSPEARE’s Birtupwace (8" §. i. 287, 421). 
—Allow me to refer your readers to a work of 
undoubted authority on this subject by my late 
friend J. O. Halliwell-Phillippe, one who devoted 
his whole life to a study of Shakspeare and his 
surroundings, ‘ Outlines of the Life of Shakspeare.’ 
In it are contained three engravings of the birth- 
place in Henley Street, Stratford-on-Avon, in 1762, 
1769, and 1806, the last giving a representation of 
the adjacent house, the ‘‘ Swan and Maidenhead,” 
which presumably has some reference to the classic 
fable of Leda and the Swan. In addition, no fewer 
than six engravings are given, from sketches by 
his friend Mr. Blight in 1864, of the cellar at the 
birthplace. These are most carefully executed, 
made to scale, like architectural drawings, and 
the author expresses himself as being deeply im- 
pressed with the interesting character of these 
remains. He thus describes, in his own graphic 
manner, the birthplace of Shakspeare :— 

“ The house in which Shakspeare was born must have 
been erected in the firat half of the sixteenth century, 
but the alterations that it has since undergone have 
effaced much of its original character. Inbabited at 
various periods by tradesmen of different occupations, it 
could not ibly have endured through the long course 
of upwards of three centuries without having been sub- 
jected to numerous repairs and modifications. The 
general form and arrangement of the tenement that was 
purchased in 1556 may yet, however, be distinctly traced, 
and many of the old timbers, as well as pieces of the 
ancient rough stonework, still remain. There are also 
portions of the chimneys, the fireplace surroundings, 
and the stone basement floor that have been untouched ; 
but most, if not all, of the lighter woodwork belongs to 
& more recent period. It may be confidently asserted 
that there is only one room in the entire building which 
has not been greatly changed since the days of the poet's 
boyhood. This is the antique cellar under the sitting-room, 
from which it is approached by a diminutive flight of 
steps, It is a very small apartment, measuring only nine 
by ten feet, but near ‘that small most greatly liv’d this 
star of England.’”—Vol., i. pp. 32, 33. 

Many years ago I remember the late Dean Bur- 
gon, of Chichester, telling me that he on one 
occasion spent the night on an oaken settle in the 
bedroom of the birthplace, expecting to be haunted 
with dreams of Shakspeare, but that he awoke in 
the grey October morning half dead with cold and 
fatigue, and completely disillusionized. I quoted 
to him, with reference to this, the lines from 
Hadibras :— 

When like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red begins to turn. 


Bat to appreciate this story fully it is necessary to 


have known the enthusiastic and impulsive nature 
of the lamented narrator, for it was just the kind 
of thing that he, as a young man, would have 
delighted to do. 

Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps cautions visitors to 
Stratford against supposing that it at all resembles 
at the present day the town of the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. All that would be in common to both 
prospects would be “the tower and lower part of 
the church, the top of the Guild Chapel, a few old 
tall chimneys, the course of the river, the mill 
dam, and the outlines of the surrounding hills” 
(vol. i, p. 133). From a paragraph in the Daily 
News of May 20 it appears that no fewer than 
twenty thousand persons visited the birthplace 
last year. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


On waica Sipe sHouto we Sreepr? (8" §. i. 
412.)—It might be an exaggeration to say that 
most people sleep on the right side. But so many 
find it impossible to sleep with comfort, or at all, 
on the left side, that it might easily be invested 
with superstitious attributes. I think I may speak 
for a large body of fellow-sufferers when I say that 
those who are troubled with palpitation of, or 
oppression at the heart, or with difficulty of breath- 
ing, cannot lie on the left side. This was my case 
from my youth, for many years. Strange to say, 
however, i now rest most comfortably, as a rule, 
on the left side. Of course, one case proves 
nothing. W. C. B. 

I have often heard that it is better to sleep on 
the right side, because, the stomach being then in 
the position of an inverted bottle, digestion is 
materially assisted, especially after a late dinner or 
supper. And if one is afflicted with that common 
and disagreeable complaint named flatulence, sleep- 
ing on the left side may be dangerous, as the 
stomach, distended with wind, presses upon the 
heart. Perhaps, however, such questions are more 
befitting the pages of the Lancet than of ‘N. & Q.’ 

Grorce Ancus. 

St, Andrews, N.B. 


There is a somewhat common notion in this 
country that one should not sleep on the left side, 
and I own to a nervous feeling caused by a 
knowledge of the fact that I have been for years 
unable to lie on my left side, even for a short 
time, without a sense of suffocation, followed 
by palpitation of the heart. I remember, how- 
ever, reading a story, some years ago, of a man who, 
knowing himself to have some disease of the heart, 
deliberately committed suicide by lying habitually 
on his left side; but this, again, may have been 
suggested by a popular superstition. Paracelsus, 
as quoted by Burton (‘Anat.,’ part ii. sec. ii. 
mem. 5), says :— 

“Tis good to lie on the right side first, because at 





that side the liver doth rest under the stomach, not 
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molesting an , but heating him, as a fire doth a 

kettle that is put to it. After the first sleep, ‘tis not 

amiss to lie on the left side, that the meat may the better 

descend,” 

and (our melancholy philosopher adds) “some- 

times again on the belly, but never on = back.” 
. C. B. 


Perhaps the opinion on this subject of an old 
writer may be —— of repetition. In a ‘ Dis- 
covrse of the VVhole Art of Chyrvrgerie’ (ed. 
1634), by “ Peter Lovve, Scottishman,” the ques- 
tion is asked, “ When men goe to sleepe, which 
side should they lye upon?” The answer being— 

“ First on the right side, because thereby the meat 
goeth more easily to the bottom of the stomacke ; there- 
after on the other side; in no wise on the face for that 
causeth defluxions in the eyes, as enith Jesus; nor on 
the back, for that heats the great vaine Cave, and sendeth 
vapours to the head, maketh...... the apoplezie,...... and 
divers other accidents: in no wise the hands under the 
head, as some doe, for that causeth defluxion of humors 
on the lights : sleepe not soone after meate.”—Pp. 53-4. 

J. F. Mansercn. 

Liverpool. 


Tae Prince Impertat’s Deata an Historic 
Dovsr (8" §. i. 391).—I rather think the 
*‘Almanach Prophétique’ interprets Comte 
d’Hérisson’s language too strongly. ‘Le Prince 
Impérial (Napoléon IV.)’ was lished in 1890 
by Paul Ollendorff, Paris. mte d’Hérisson 
certainly dwells on what he assumes to have 
been imperfect identification of the body ; but his 
general line is rather indicated in the following 
sentences :— 

“ J’espére que le lecteur sait A quoi s’en tenir sur les 

rétendus suicides du sultan Abdul-Aziz, du roi de 
wiére Louis II, et de l'archiduc Rodolphe, Du reste, 
rien de plus probable et de plus possible que le lieu- 
tenant Carey ait été l’instrument d'un parti politique. 
Cet officier avait parcouru la France, a l'insu de son 
gouvernement et du ministére dont il dépendait, pendant 
nos défaites de 1870-1871 et nos troubles de ia Com- 
mune, ce qui est ignoré de tout le monde. Avec qui 
n’a-t-il pas pu s’aboucher,”—P. 303. See also p, 312. 

I think Comte d’Hérisson (who reads and speaks 
English very well indeed) has recently gone to 
Africa, otherwise Mr. Ep, Marsnatt’s query 
might very easily have been brought under his 
notice. Witiram Georce Brack. 

12, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 


Orv Reexy (8* S. i. 293, 415).—Mr. Terry 
must have quoted from a very early copy of 
* Phrase and Fable,’ for the explanation given in 
the last twenty or thirty editions is almost verb- 
ally like Mr. Terry’s suggestion, ‘‘so called 
because it generally appears to be capped by a 
cloud of ‘reek’ or smoke.” Mr. Terry's words 
are :}‘‘ The title is derived from the cloud of reek 
or smoke overhanging it.” Iam not able to say 
when the amendment was introduced, but I find 
the change made on the margin of the first edition, 





and certainly it so stands in every copy I possess 
except the first. I am now correcting the final 
edition I shall ever have a hand in, and if any 
gentleman will favour me with any corrections it 
will greatly aid the labours of a very old man. 
E. Copnam Brewer. 
Edwinstowe, Newark, Notts. 


CarpinaL Maynine (8 S, i. 353, 419).— 
There was a family of Manning settled in Jamaica 
in the reign of Charles IT., and it is therefore pos- 
sible that the cardinal may have been a descen- 
dant, as his grandfather was a West India mer- 
chant. Edward Manning, one of the council of 
that island, died December 6, 1756, aged forty- 
six years, and was baried at Kingston. The arms 
placed on his monument are—Gules, a cross moline, 
between three trefoils slipped, which I fancy 
resemble those used by the late Cardinal Manning. 
His eminence, however, never established a right 
to any armorial bearings. A. C. 


The cardinal’s father, Mr. William Manning, 
was a West India merchant. In 1793 the firm 
was & Vaughan. He lived at the place 
of business, a large handsome house, forming the 
west side of Billiter Square, and there his eldest 
son was born. He entered Parliament, and also 
became Governor of the Bank of England. In the 
* Court Guide’ of 1811, I find his residence to be 
14, New Street, Spring Gardens. Probably he 
was living there in 1808, and thus his son Edward, 
eventually the cardinal, came to be baptized, a 
Mr. Dowxie states, at the parish church of St. 
Martin in the Fields. Latterly Mr. Anderdon 
was Mr. Manning’s partner in business, at No. 8, 
New Bank Buildings, and there it was that they 
failed in 1831. Mr. Manning was greatly respected 
in the City, and much sympathy was felt at his 
commerical failure. JAYDEE. 


Govervors oF THE East Inp1a ComPANT 
(8 S. i. 374).—A list of the directors from 1708 
to 1858 will be found in Prinsep’s ‘ Record of Ser- 
vices of Madras Civilians’ (1885). Dodwell and 
Miles give a list of the directors from 1779 to 1838 
in their ‘ Alphabetical List of Bengal Civil Ser- 
vants’ (1839). Lists of the directors, with their 
addresses, will also be found in the earlier volumes 
of the ‘Royal Kalendar,’ and lists of the pro- 

rietors, with their addresses, in the annual East 
ndian Register and Directory.’ G. F. R. B. 


For lists of officers of the East India Company 
consult Haydn’s ‘ Book of Dignities,’ p. 273. A 
faller list will be found in Beatson’s ‘ Political 
Index,’ 1806, vol. ii. p. 277 et seq. These lists do 
not give the places of birth and residence, = 
probably some information on this point ig 
found amongst the records at the India O ios 
Charles Street, where I have myself got sim 
information. Artur VICARS. 
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Prorasivs AND Gervasius (8 §. i. 392).—It 
may be interesting to note that the church of 
Little Plumstead, Norfolk, is dedicated to St. Ger- 
vase and St. Protase. The little church of Bixley, 
near Norwich, is dedicated to St. Quadragesilius. 
Can it be suggested why this very minor saint 
should have been chosen as patron ? 

JamEs Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Lorp Cater Justice Vavenan (8 §, i. 394). 
—A reference to Lord Campbell’s ‘ Lives of the 
Chancellors,’ iii. 118, will answer this query, and 
show that Sir John Vaughan is the person. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 

Equerry (8 §. i. 188).—Sir Francis Drake 
mentions his cousin Richard in his will as “ one of 
th’ enquiryes of Her Majesties stable,” and his 
cousin Francis as “one of the quiries” thereof 
(‘ Wills from Doctors’ Commons,’ Camden Society, 
p. 77). The word seems to have been accentuated 
on the second syllable in his time. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


‘*Quop EXPENDI HaBUI” (7 §, xii. 506; 8 
S, i. 155).—Addison, in No. 177 of the Spectator, 
moralizes on this text, and a note to my edition, 
Bosworth’s reprint, 1853, gives the following 
epitaph as from “the church at Doncaster ”:— 

Howe, howe, who is heare? 

I Robin of Duncastere, 

And Margaret my feare ; 

That I spent, that I had : 

That I gave, that I have : 

That I left, that | lost. 
A.D. 159 

Quoad Robertus Byrks, who in this world did reign 

Threescore years and seven, but lived not one. 

_ Doncaster church was entirely destroyed by fire 
in 1853. R. Hupson. 

Lapworth. 


Wasuinecton Ancestry (7" S. xii. 23, 115, 
210, 294, 416 ; 8 S. i. 461).—I have been looking 
at the above references, and finding that the notes 
are principally my own, I must so far fit on Nomap’s 
cap as to reply, though I have really little time to 
spare, Is there not ‘‘a sort of mare’s nest in the 
discovery of a supposed ” idea of “ retractation by 
Mr. Waters”? Mr. Waters has nothing to retract. 
He has made no positive assertion. He has written 
& most ingenious little book, but, to quote from the 
second reference, ‘‘all his labours fall short of 
proof.” It has, however, occurred to me (to-day 
only, or I should have mentioned it before), that 
one of my deeds may, to those who understand, 
clear away all difficulties? In 1633, the Rector 
of Parleigh was indebted in the full sum of 1,0001. 
to Sir Laurence Washington, and repayment was 
secured over ‘‘all his manors, messuages, tene- 
ments, goods, chattles, and hereditaments.” May 





his living have been sequestered, and hence his 
temporary abode at Ring? There is no doubt 
whatever that the Maidstone Washingtons were 
of the Sulgrave family; but I have an idea that 
the manor of Sulgrave was granted to one of 
a family already settled in the neighbourhood of 
London. VERNON. 


Vesey Fairy (8® §. i. 414).—There is a 
pedigree of the Hintlesham Veseys in Metcalfe’s 
* Visitations of Suffolk,’ pp. 104,173. Ihave an 
interleaved edition of Page’s ‘ Suffolk,’ in which 
the following MS. note occurs :— 

“ On the 1 Sept., 31 Hen. VIII., the Manor and Priory 
of Hintlesham was granted to Thomas Veysey and his 
heire. On the 2 Nov., 36 Hen. VIIL., the said Thomas 
had license to sell the same to William Veysey and his 
heirs, from which William the estate descended to the 
time Chas, I1., when it ceased in the person of Charles 
Veysey, who died in France, 5% Oct., 1684.” 

To whom the property went there is no note. 
Sharpe, in his ‘ Peerage,’ says nothing about the 
De Vescis having any connexion with Hintlesham. 
There is a Vesey monument in Bardwell Church, 
Suffolk. Notes of the Vesey family will be found 
in the Davy MSS. in the British Museum. 

W. E. Layton, F.S.A, 

Saffron Walden, 


Biernary ap Corry (8 §S. i. 353, 483).— 
Blethyn ap Confyn does not seem to have de- 
scended paternally from Roderick the Great, but 
from Gwaithvoed, King of Cardigan and Gwent, 
through his son Gwerstan and grandson Confyn, 
the father of Blethyn. His title to Powys was 
derived through his mother Angharad, the 
daughter of Meredith ap Owen ap Howel Dha ap 
Cadel, the second son of Roderick the Great. 

On the death of Roderick the Great his 
territories were divided between his three sons, 
the eldest Anarawd being Prince of Gwynedd, or 
North Wales, the second, Cadel, Prince of South 
Wales, and the third, Merfyn, Prince of Powys. 

Cadel subsequently obtained Powys from his 
brother Merfyn by conquest, and transmitted it, 
together with South Wales, to his son Howel Dha 
and grandson Owen ap Howel Dha. The latter 
strengthened his title to Powys by marrying the 
rightful sovereign, his second cousin Angharad, 
only daughter and heiress to Llewelyn, the son of 
Merfyn, and transmitted the two provinces to his 
son Meredith ap Owen, who, by the conquest of 
Gwynedd from the descendants of Anarawd, 
became king of all Wales. 

This Merdydd ap Owen left an only daughter 
and heiress Angharad, who was married to 
Llewelyn ap Seisyllt, great-grandson of Anarawd, 
who had succeeded to Gwynedd on the death of 
his father Roderick the Great. The issue of this 
marriage wos Griffith ap Llewelyn, described in 
old records as “the head and shield and defender 
of the Britons,” whose heroic defence on Penmaen- 
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mawr, and tragical death at the hands of his sub- 
jects, are so graphically described in Lord Lytton’s 
Harold.’ 

After the death of Llewelyn his widow Angharad 
married Confyn, and had by him two sons, the 
eldest of whom was Blethyn ap Confyn. After 
the death of their half brother Griffith ap Llewelyn, 
they jointly governed North Wales till the death 
of the younger in 1068, when Blethyn ruled it 
alone, until he was slain in 1073 by Trahaern ap 
Caradoi, who assumed the crown of North Wales 
till the battle of Carno restored it to the original 
line in the person of Griffith ap Cynan. 

Blethyn also inherited Powis from his mother, 
and this was ultimately partitioned among his 
descendants. The account of their doings is of 
great interest, and the reader is well repaid for the 
trouble of investigating the relationship between 
the various actors. 

I had prepared a short pedigree to illustrate 
this letter. It is, however, too complicated for 
insertion; but if your correspondent C. P. will 
favour me with his address I shall have great 
pleasure in sending it to him. 

Geo, Rurrer Fietcuer. 


Tae Eartpom or Desmonp (8 §, i. 291, 336, 

421).—I should not like to question upon insuf- 
ficient grounds the genealogy supplied by Ave 
Vate Save at the second reference, but I should 
like to feel sure that it would pass muster before a 
select committee of the House of Peers. Nor am 
I certain whether the Dublin gentleman I alluded 
to claims descent through that genealogy or not ; if 
the latter, then it is open to question. Besides, 
I know that, to quote Webb,— 
** Thomas, 10th Earl of Ormond, in right of his mother, 
Joan Fitzgerald, daughter of the 11th Earl of Desmond, 
claimed the Earidom after the death and attainder of all 
the heirs male.” 

As to the question raised by your correspondent 
at the last reference, I should think that not only 
the Act of Attainder, but also that of the creation 
of the Earls of Denbigh as Earl of Desmond 
would have to be revoked before any claimant 
could legally succeed to the title. Burke gives 
November 22, 1622, as the date of the — 

J. B. 8. 


Drama 1n Inetanp (8 S, i. 433).—For in- 
formation on this subject I refer the inquirer to 
* A General History of the Stage,’ by W. k Chet- 
wood, 1749. According to this authority “ Ireland 
was one of the last kingdoms in Europe where 
established theatres were erected.” The first in 


Dublin was built in Warberg Street by John 
Ogleby, Master of the Revels, in 1635, and per- 
formances were given there until the breaking out 
of the revolution in 1641, when the house was 
closed. The next theatre was erected in 1661 in 
Orange Street, commonly called Smock Alley. In 





1732 Madame Violante opened a booth for gym- 
nastic exhibitions, &c., but “ finding her tumbling 
tiresome, fell to playing and pantomime till stopt 
by the Lord Mayor.” It was here that Margaret 
Woffiogton commenced her theatrical career, 
Violante was succeeded in the booth by a company 
of players, who after a brief career were in turn 
forbidden to act :— 

** This was the spring whence Ransford Street [Theatre] 
arose out of the power of the Lord Mayor under a licence 
of the Earl of Meath.” 

The date of opening is not given. On March 9, 
1733/4, a theatre was opened in Aungier Street, 
built by subscription. It would appear that a 
new theatre was erected in Smock Alley about 
this period. Subsequently a theatre was built in 
Capel Street. 

would also mention Robert Hitchcock’s ‘ His- 
torical View of the Irish Stage from the Earliest 
Period to 1788,’ 2 vols., Dublin, 1788. 

Caartes WYLIE. 


Tavunperstorm 1x Winter (7* S. xii. 87, 110, 
157, 352; 8 S. i. 78, 216).—A literary illustra- 
tion of this natural phenomenon may not be amiss, 
In ‘ King Lear,’ III. vi. 26, Edgar, in the capacity 
of “ most learned justicer,” observes :— 

Look, where he stands and glares! Wantest thou 
eyes at trial, madam? 

Come o’er the bourn, Bessy, to me,— 
and Mr. Aldis Wright, in the Clarendon Press 
edition of the play, explains that the speaker quotes 
from a song by William Birch, 1558. This song 
is in the form of a dialogue between “ the Quenes 
Majestie and Englande,” the latter opening the 
interview with the following invitation to Queen 
Bess :— 
Come over the born, Bessy, come over the born, Bessy, 
Swete Bessy, come over to me. 
What seems to be a Scottish variant of this lyric 
is given in the illustrations to the ‘Scots Musical 
Museum,’ iv. 55, and the opening lines of the 
piece show that the interlocutor had to make his 
appeal in a terrible stress of weather conditions. 
Thus does the ardent lover implore :— 

Blink o’er the burn, sweet Betty, 

It is a cauld winter night ; 

It rains, it hails, and it thunders, 

The moon she gies nae light, &c. 
It may just be added that in the ‘ Additional 
Illustrations,’ at p. 120* of the same volame of 
the ‘ Musical Museum’ Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe 
says, “The first line of this song is quoted by 
Shakspeare, in ‘King Lear.’” But Mr. Aldis 
Wright’s explanation, quoted from Chappell’s 
‘ Popular Music of the Olden Time,’ is almost 
certainly correct. Tuomas Barve. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Sin W. Rareion (8 S. i. 451).—Statements 
may pass unchallenged in the Morning Post, and 
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et call for correction when transferred to the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.’ It may be true, though it is by no 
means certain, that Raleigh first brought the 
potato to England, but it is not true that we owe 
the introduction of tobacco to him. Tobacco was 
first brought to us by Sir John Hawkins in 1565, 
but only as a curiosity; for its importation in 
larger quantities, and for teaching us to smoke it, 

we must thank Master Ralph Lane and his fellow | 
colonists, who were brought back to England from 
Virginia by Drake in 1586. It is generally con- 
ceded that Raleigh brought the new habit of 
smoking into fashion; but, as Mr. Arber says in 
his introduction to King James’s ‘ Counterblaste 
to Tobacco ’ (which see for references to authorities 
for the above), we have little “demonstrative 
proof” even of thie. C. C. B. 


“Prers or Fornam” (8 8. i, 454).—Harts- 
horne’s edition was “transcribed from a folio 
MS. in Trinity College Library [Cambridge], 
written upon paper about the my / of the 


15th century, containing chiefly A sic] wy 
Lydgate.” The poem is included by Mr. W. 
Carew Hazlitt in his ‘ Early Popular Poetry,’ his 
second volume opening with it. Hazlitt’s text is 
“formed from a collation of two MSS. in the 
Bodleian,” and he adds that “there is a second 
and very superior MS. at Cambridge which Mr. 
Hartshorne did not consult.” If either editor 
could have enlightened us as to the authorship it 
would have been Hazlitt, but he says not a word. 
Hartshorne was sadly incompetent. If I may 
hazard a conjecture in reply to your corre- 
spondent’s query ‘‘ whether there is not some con- 
cealed meaning in the name ‘ Piers of Fulham,’” I 
would suggest that the name may be an enig- 
matical allusion to the combined pursuit of 
“ ffysshyng and ffowlyng,” under colour of which 
the “vayne conseytes of folysche love” were 
“compyled.” Piers, the Norman form of Petrus, 
would bring to mind the Galilean fisherman who 
was made a fisher of men. Fulham might be 
interpreted Fowl-home — volucrum domus, as 
Camden has it. F. Apams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Familiar Studies in Homer. By Agnes M, Clerke. 
(Longmans & Co. 
Tuis is a delightful volume. It is not only up to the| 
high-water mark of modern Homeric scholarship, but is | 
written with an amount of sympathy for nature and pre- 
historic man which must charm every intelligent reader. | 
The world of Homer is so unlike any other of which | 
knowledge has been spared to us that,apart from the | 
high poetic merits of the verse, it must for ever exercise 
a lasting influence on those who enter within its charmed 
enclosure. With the one exception of Holy Scripture, 





which stands on an entirely different plane of thought, 


no works have exercised so profound an influence over 
the thought of the world. Hesiod may not have been 
under Homeric sway, but in the vast river of Greek 
literature there is not a single piece of prose or verse 
which has not been profoundly modified by the songs of 
the blind rhapsodist. As to the great dramatists, this 
might have been expected, but it is startling to find 
Homeric ideas imbedded in the writings of the Fathers of 


| the Church. Macaulay bas pointed out how deeply Latin 


literature is indebted to Homer, and down in the Middle 
Ages, when a knowledge of Greek was as rare among us 
Westerns as that of Chinese is to-day, the tale of Tory 
was repeated—amplified and distorted it is true—in 
every monastery, castle, and hamlet in Christendom. 

The habit of making the ‘Iliad’ a school-book has 
been most pernicious. There is no readier way of raising 
—— against any great work of literature than that 
of having to study the rules of grammar through its 
means. There are hundreds of persons who have acquired 
a life-long prejudice against Dante on account of this 
shameful misuse of his wondrous vision, 

Miss Clerke does not accept the monstrous theory that 
the Homeric poems are formed of ballads composed by 
different authors and artistically dovetailed together 
long after they bad become popular throughout the 
Greek-speaking world. She assigns both the ‘Iliad’ and 
the ‘Odyssey’ to Europe, and believes that they were 
made in pre-Dorian time, when Mycenz was the centre 
of the Achbewan world, In this we are in full agreement 
with her. We cannot, however, follow our instructress 
further when she tells us that the ‘Iliad’ and the 
* Odyssey ’ were not composed by the same author, That 
they are both the work of one brain is to us self-evident, 
We must, however, admit that the arguments she 
marshalled on the other side are very powerful. They 
are not—nor does Miss Clerke profess them to be— 
original, but we know no book, English or foreign, in 
which they are arranged in a manner at once so logical 
and so forceful. 

The volume is not large, but would have been better 
had it been furnished with an index. 


The London and Middlesex Notebook, Edited by W. 

P. W, Phillimore, Vol, I. Nos. ILf. andIV. (Stock.) 
From the numbers which have reached us of the first 
volume of this new treasure-bouse of antiquities for the 
cities of London and Westminster and the county of 
Middlesex we should argue that the dwellers in those 
parte may be grateful to Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore for 
taking their interests in hand. The list of Lord Mayors 
and Sheriffs temp. Jac. I., prepared and annotated by 
“ G, E. C.,” the well-known author of the ‘ New Peerage,’ 
and the ‘ List of London and Middlesex Gentry in 1673,’ 
are both features of more than local interest ; and the 
same may be eaid of the ‘ Inquisitiones Post Mortem’ for 
London, by the editor, commenced in No. 4, for January 
of this year. The series practically opens with 
3 Hen, VII.,an Inquisition of the second year of that 
reign, which is calendared, seeming to be no longer 
extant. The names of the jurors on these Inquisitions 
will be of scarcely less value to the genealogist than the 
details of the subject-matter of the several Inquisitions 
themselves. The notes on Hammeremith Old Church, 
the watermill at Hanwell, the almshouses at Chiswick, 
the prebendal mansion there, the quaint particulars 
given concerning the rousing-steff at Fulbam Palace, 
and the ac t of Canonbury Tower, illustrate old 
London in the widest sense of the term. 





Journal of the Derbyshire Archeological and Natural 
History Society. Vol. XIV., for 1892. (Bemrose.) 
Tuis year's volume is as full as ever of interesting matter 
illustrating both divisions of the {Derbyshire Society's 
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work, To the archaological division the antiquary and | emiths, There is no hall mark, but it must belong to the 
genealogist will turn for the varied information given by | latter years of the fifteenth century. The stem is six 
the new editor of the Journal, the Rev. Charles Kerry, | sided and the knob is ornamented with lions’ heads, 


in his papers on ‘Codnor Castle and its Ancient Owners,’ | 


on ‘A Survey of the Honour of Peverel, 34 Hen. III,,’ 
on the ‘ Pedigree of the Strelleys of Strelley, Oaker- 
thorpe, and Hazlebach,’ as well as in a curious by-way 
of mediwval Church history in his 
Fords, and Bridge Chapels.’ Mr. Pym 
tributes a suggestive paper for the genealogist under the 
somewhat singular title of the ‘Lost History of Peak 
Forest,’ the documents in the Record Office on which it 
is based being, so to speak, “lost” to the ordinary eye 
of the searcher under their present classification as 
Duchy of Lancaster records, a title which they appear 
to have obtained through an unexplained diversion into 
the custody of the officials of the duchy in days long 
bygone. To the natural history division may be given 
the credit of continuing to produce papers of quite as 
great interest to the geologist and anthropologist as the 
archeological division produces for the followers of 
archseology and the kindred studies. Mr. Ward’s paper 
on ‘ Rains Cave’ seems to us a model account of patient 
and careful cave-digging—a work difficult to carry out, 
and almost more difficult to describe so as to gain the 
attention of readers not necessarily acquainted with the 
peculiarities of the work. Mr. Ward has another paper, 
showing him to be equally good for the archawological 
division, on the ‘ Medieval Pavement and Wall Tiles of 
Derbyshire,’ from which we gather that he is inclined 
to explain the proved repetition of certain groups of 
ornamental tiles throughout a wide extent of country— 
¢. g.. from Great Malvern as far as Devonshire and St. 
David's—by the existence in the Middle Ages of travelling 
companies of tile-wrights, a suggestion which seems in 
harmony with what we know of medieval masons and 
their wanderings. 


The Church Plate of the County of Wilts, including 
that Part of the County now in the Diocese of Glou- 
cesterand Bristol. By 3. E. Nightingale. (Salisbury, 
Bennett.) 

It is but a few years ago that we all of us thought that 
King Edward VI.'s commissioners had done their work 
eo thoroughly that there was hardly a medizval sacra- 
ment cup or paten left to testify what this kind of plate 
was like in the unreformed time. Investigations have 
now been made in almost every shire, and the result is 
that we find ourselves much richer in medizval plate 
than we had any ground to hope for. These old vessels 
are, of course, very rare, but a sufficient number are left 
to indicate pretty clearly what those vessels were like 
which were so ruthlessly swept into the Tudor ex- 
chequer. 

The late Mr. Nightingale’s account of the Wilts plate 
is the best volume of the kind we have seen. Not only 
are the illustrations numerous and good, but the descrip- 
tions have been compiled with extreme care. 

The mediaeval chalices yet remaining are of very good 
character. That at Berwick St, James is certainly one 
of the oldest in England. Its shape and general cha- 
racter lead to the impression that it is as early as the 


aper on ‘ Hermits, | 
Yeatman con- | ple, 
| but was certainly not meant by its maker for ecclesiastical 





We should not be acting fairly with regard to this 
beautiful work if we did not draw attention to the en- 
gravings and descriptions of post-Reformation plate. The 
candlestick from Leigh Delamere is well worth notice, - 
and the flagon at Hedington, dated 1602, is very fine. The 
chalice at Bradford St, Martin is a beautiful exam 


purposes. 

M. H. vow Hortorp has issued from Paris a catalogue 
of works by printers of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, which claims to constitute a history of printing 
by its productions during the first century of its exist- 
ence, Thirty years have been spent in collecting the 
works of which it is now sought to dispose. Under heads 
such as “* Augsbourg,”’ “ Bale,” “ Cologne,” “ Strassbourg,” 
&c., very many of the rarest and more interesting 
monuments of the first —— are given. The catalogue 
has genuine interest and value to bibliographers, 


Mr. F. A. Epwarps has reprinted from the ‘ Papers of 
the Hampshire Field Club’ a highly interesting account 
of early Hampebire printers. If bibliograpbers would 
execute similar tasks for other counties a mass of 
important material for a general dictionary of printing 
would be obtained, 


Tus ‘ New History of Chelsea,’ by Mr. Alfred Beaver, 
which has been issued in parts for some time past, is 
nearly completed, and the volumes, with very copious 
indices, will be issued by Mr. Elliot Stock immediately, 





Hotices to Corresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ov all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


E. C, D. Puriurps, R.N. (“ Time was made for slaves”). 
—From J. B, Buckstone’s burlesque ‘ Billy Taylor,’ pro- 
duced at the Adelphi about 1830, 

Icroramvus,—“I am going to go away” cannot be 
correct. 

X. Y.Z. (“Schoolmaster"’),—We are not in possession 
of the information you seek. 

CorricEenpa.—P, 238, col. 1, 1. 23 from bettom, and 
p. 464, col. 2, 1.17 from bottom, for “132” read 152; 


| p. 402, col. 1, 1. 20, for “ Wiendiebe ” read Weindiebe ; 


thirteenth century, and we see no reason why it should | 


not be still older, The author was of opinion that it 
might well be “a solita 
of vessel being retaine 
eburch.” 

The chalice at Wylye is a magnificent example of the 
period just preceding the religious changes. The hall 
mark is that of the year 1525. At Manningford Abbas 
there is preserved a very graceful chalice of simple 


in use in an English parish 


instance of the earlier form | 


p. 444, col, 1, 1. 16 from bottom, for “ Shermer” read 
Sturmer ; p. 448, col, 1, 1. 3, for “ Hutchinson” read 
Hutchison, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries'”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 


design which might well be copied by modern silver- to this rule we can make no exception. 











